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For the Companion. 


“KI BONO.” 


It was the year after the war that Ki came to 
us, the same summer, in fact, that the great | 
railroad, stretching itself across the country, | 
came through the southern part of the State, | 
and passed directly oyer the lower end of our | 
meadow-lot. | 

Father was speaking of it yesterday, and he| 
called it a coincidence that the railroad and Ki} 
should have come to us together. I suppose it | 
was,—one of God’s coincidences. I have noticed 
before this, that His accidents often come in | 
pairs. 

It was in summer, I said, that Ki came, just 
at haying time. Father was down at the bars | 
when he came along the road and begged for | 
work, 

“What's your name?” father asked him. 

“Ki,” was the simple answer. 

“Ki what?” 

“Ki Bono.” 

Father langhed. Although he was a farmer, 
he had been to college, and understood that 
some former master had named the negro—I 
was going to tell you that Ki was black, oh, very 





black—by the Latin phrase, Cui bono, proba-| girls Patty and Peggy. 
bly wondering “for what good,’’ possibly, the farmer’s girls, he said, and he liked us to have | ing around by the road and over the hill, to go 
little pickaninny had come into the world. | the old-fashioned country names. 


“What can you do?” my father continued. 

Ki showed his teeth. 
We girls always admired them. 
cotton, massa,”’ he said. 

“Can you mow?” 

“Guess so. I's mighty quick to learn.” 

So father called out tome. ‘Peggy,’ said he, 


“take this man in and give him some supper. I| them dirty trampers!’’ he cried. 


think he’ll do.’’ 


Such splendid teeth!! somebody upon the hay-mow asleep. 
“Tf kin pick | heard him snore. 


upon all tramps—and they were very common | river was full. We could hear the water rush- 


“We must ketch them gals!’’ he cried, ‘or 
they'll spoil everything.” 

We heard the sound of heavy boots on the 
planks, and then I gave a violent jerk at Patty’s 
arm, and away we went, running as we never 
had run before; and we girls were good runners, 
you may be sure. Many a race had we had 
with the Harding boys up and down Sky-Hye 
Hill,—yes, and beat them, too. There was little 
fear of these men overtaking us, and we knew it. 

For a moment or two I expected to be shot at; 
but it was probable that they had no pistols. And 
I really believe that, after the first fright, the 
= if thought uppermost in our minds was the. ten- 
itn “F —S | Sa o'clock express. 

’ : We knew that we must stop that at all haz- 
ards; and we were praying in our hearis that 
we might be in time. 

Ki had said, “Get a lantern!’? We turned 
| off at the meadow bars and ran up through the 
orchard. By a special providence, as I cannot 
| but believe, father was in the barn with a light. 

We told him the whole story in half-a-dozen 
words, and then all three hurried back to the 
| railroad and down the track. 
The train wreckers were nowhere to be seen. 
Probably, now that the alarm had been given, 
they had thought it best to hurry away. 


ba Rie i : | The road was straight for a mile or two, and 

‘ | down the track, and across the railroad bridge. | away down the track there, just how near we 

Well, Patty came in and said that there was | The river was quite wide just there, and there gouig not tell, was the glittering headlight. Fa- 

She had was a trestle-work bridge across it, covered for they advanced towards it, swinging the lantern 
a short distance at the middle. Perhaps it was 


aa viet . ~~ ™s* round and round. 
Ki was sitting on the kithen porch just then. | not the safest course for us to take, crossing in | It did not seem half a minute—it was not 


i is, ‘ ; 


Uj 





| 








“KI BONO.” 


We were old-fashioned | somewhat nearer, we concluded, instead of go- 


There was nothing particular doing that ‘day; | the dark by the narrow plank walk; but we were | ;yych more than that, really,—before the train 
father had gone to town. 


strong, healthy girls, and did not at the moment was upon us 

ca d : ' PP eee aa | Was s. 

Ki jumped up when Patty told us this. “It’s think of danger. | he whistle shrieked. 
He looked| There had been a heavy rain recently, and the stop? 

Father kept his place, still swinging the lan- 


Oh, would they never 


And Ki did do,—do a splendid deed that I’m! on the Brookville pike—with contemptuous dis- | ing and gurgling by as we stepped upon the | tern, until the engine was within a few feet of 


going to tell you about, only that was years after | dain. 
—this last summer, indeed. All that time Ki! mind with the “white trash” of his native South. | 


stayed with us; and there was not one of us but | 


loved him,—dear, faithful, patient, trusty old | took up our march for the barn. 
Ki! The tears are in my eyes as I am trying to | big and strong, and afraid of nothing,—at least, | to turn back. 
write it all now. | nothing in human form. 


Ignorant black man and slave though he was, | 


Iknow that his soul is white like the snow that! der, sprang eagerly into the hay, very much as | 
is coming down so softly upon his grave this a terrier dives in among the rats the instant a| reached the very centre of this part which was 


sad November afternoon. 

It was that same summer, too (as I was say- 
ing,) that the railroad was carried through our 
meadow. It had been talked about for a long 
while, but we had hoped it would never come. 
We always held a kind of grudge against the 
iron rails for passing so near us and cutting off 
the prettiest portion of our favorite meadow lot. | 
And we never to this day have grown quite 
used to the roar of the train and the shriek of 
the locomotive as it comes rushing by in the 
night. It always disturbed us all except Ki. | 
Somehow, the negro and the railroad struck up | 
an intimate and lasting friendship. 

Although Ki was intelligent enough about 
most things, towards the locomotives that went 
up and down the road, he seemed to feel a sort | 
of superstitious awe, looking upon them some- 
what as the earlier Indians regarded the first 
ships that came over the Atlantic. 

Almost every evening in all those ten years, 

if the night was fine, Ki would light his pipe 

after supper, and go down through the orchard 

to the meadow-lot, and sit there until the train’ 
went by. That was yot until ten o’clock, you 

know. There were two passenger express trains 

each day, one at morning and one at night. Of 

course there were plenty of freight trains run- | 
ning at all times. 

But I must hurry on to my story, only it 
Seems necessary to tell you all these things first, 
so that you may understand. And then, it is all 
so sad to think of—that which I have yet to tell 
you—that Iam fain to linger upon the details, 
putting off as long as possible what is to follow. 

It was one hot’ afternoon last August, that 
Patty came in from the barn,—Patty is my sister 
Martha. Father always insisted on calling us 


| tell what, only it was half profanity. I had | er than those of two country girls. | 


| intention of throwing a passenger train down an 


| him. But the brakes had been applied, and the 


We advanced boldly enough, until we came to | train was slowing up. 

So, with Ki at our head, and Rover, too, we | the covered part, which was some forty feetlong.| Presently it stopped, not half-a-dozen rods 

Ki was very| Then we hesitated, and Patty was half-inclined | this side of the river, and men came running 

But I laughed at her, and, taking back. It did not take long to repeat the story. 

| firm hold of each other’s hands, we moved, And that is all,—all except the part I dread 

He seized a pitchfork, and, climbing the lad-| bravely on. most to tell; and yet the part I would most of 

I don’t know how it was, exactly, but as we all have you and all the world know. 

We went back and found poor Ki lying there, 

door is opened for him. Presently we heard his | roofed over, almost creeping along in the dark- tied to a beam beside the track, stone dead, 

voice. He seemed to be stirring up somebody. | ness, Patty and I, with one accord, clasped each with a terrible wound across his forehead. 
“Come, now, wake up here! “What you | other’s hands more closely, and a shudder 


They were always allied in his simple | boards. 


Anywhere, in all your books, will you read 
’ . 


tinks? Gwine to lay abed all day? Rouse out, | seemed to seize both of us. I think we felt at mea deed like this? Can you name mea hero 
now. Time you was on your trabbels, I that moment the presence of some person or of any race greater than this poor negro martyr? 
reckon.” | persons beside ourselves beneath that covering. His thick, honest lips could not tell us the story. 


There was some growling and grumbling in| We stood quite still for an instant, and each They were white and bloodless now, and would 
response to this, and then down the ladder, one | involuntarily uttered the other’s name. Then never speak to us again. 
after another, came four men, unwashed and | we hurried on more rapidly and less carefully,| But we understood it all without a word from 
poorly dressed, as desperate and villanous-look- | towards the opening at the other end. him. He had discovered the wreckers at their 
ing wretches as you would care to meet. Just as we got there,—just as we were stepping | fiendish work. They had bound him tiere, and 
They glanced at Patty and me sullenly, and | out into the starlight again, something occurred tied a handkerchief over his mouth, so that he 
muttered something or other, I could not exactly | that might well have paralyzed hearts far stout-, should not betray them: 
But he had managed to fairly gnaw the rag 
Rover by the collar; but it was as much as I) It was Ki’s voice that rang out, loud, and away with his sharp teeth; and when we came 
could do to hold him back by hand and voice. | clear, and distinct, from the darkness behind along, recognizing us as we hesitated a moment 
Ki came down behind them, and escorted) us. And his words were so terrible that, for an | in the middle of the bridge and spoke each oth- 
them out to the road, talking to them in his pe-| instant, we sank down helpless, fully catching er’s name, he had waited until we were at a 
culiar style all the time. | their meaning, yet unable to stiraninch. This | safe distance, and yet within plain hearing, and 
When we told father at supper about the | was what he said: | then, knowing that a man stood over him with 
tramps, he thought they might be men who had! ‘Run, girls! run for your lives! Git a lantern | that terrible iron bar, which we had found all 
committed some crime or other, and were|and stop the train! These yer dirty trampers | bloody beside him; knowing that a single word 
obliged to remain in concealment during the | has torn up the’— |from him would be followed by the dreadful 
day. It was not until afterwards that we! That wasallhe said. We heard a low curse, | blow that would end his life; knowing all this, 
thought of connecting them with an outrage | and a dull sound, as if a blow had been given, and knowing it well, he had deliberately calceu- 
that had been committed several days before, | and then the words seemed to fade and gurgle lated everything, and fearlessly, and at just the 
over on the Central Railroad. out in an awful groan. | right time, spoken the warning that had lost him 
The track had been torn up, with the evident| It is three months now since then; and yet, | his life, and saved that of hundreds. 
last night I awoke from a sound sleep, and | Oh, I tell you it was not my father alone, and 
embankment. Luckily, a freight train came | heard that groan of Ki’s as plainly asI heard! Patty and I, that wept there that night for 
along just before tlie other, and two lives were | it that August night. poor Ki. 


| 
| 
| 








lost instead of hundreds. I think both of us realized fully the situation} When presently they collected a purse of 

That evening, after supper, Patty and I went |—our own danger, and that of the train even| money, and wanted to give it to us girls for 
to Content Coleman’s. We stayed quite a while; now due—from the very first. Only we were | what we had done, I was so choked with grief 
indeed, it was nine o’clock before we arose to | so terribly frightened, that for a moment we and indignation that I could not speak. But 
go, and then it took us more than half an hour | could not move. | Patty found her voice, and told them it belonged 
What roused us was a shout and oath from | to him, not to us. 


| to get fairly started. 
The stars were shining brightly, and as it was! one of the tramps. And so they gave it to father to buy a monu- 





















meut tor Ki; «nd you can see it now, if ever you 
go by the cars. It is 
meadow-lot, where he used to sit and smoke, 
and watch the train go by. And this is the in- 
scription upon it: 


On 


dowu there in the 


“Cur Bono?” 
Men asked the one stion at his birth. 


Hlis 
death has answered it 


heroic 


Do you aitieabind its meaning? 

Joun BrownJoun 

- - — +r - —- 

For the Companion. 

A DILEMMA, 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
Poky came into ler 
one morning 


room at boarding-school 
, Where her mates, Sally and Celia, 
were, 

“A letter for one of you! Guess which?” 
eried, holding her hands behind her. 

“It’s for her,” 
ever write to me. 
read pen seratching.’ 

“Yes, it’s for Celia 
letter, 

“From 
writing. 


she 


Sally answered. 
Glad 


‘Folks don’t 
they don’t: I hate to 


,’ and Poky delivered the 


the 
and cried out, 
fifteen dol- 
lars to pay for my French, and five for my pin- 
money. 

Opening the sheet, she took out the bank-bills 
lying smoothly on each other, 
in her 


papa!”’ Celia said, recognizing 
She read the first line, 
he’s sent me some 


“Goody! money; 


and put the money 
purse without counting it, as Poky re- 
membered afterwards when trouble arose, Then 
she continued reading the letter, with the purse 
in her lap. The purse was one of that old- 
fashioned kind, netted of silk and steel beads. 
When she had finished reading, and was re- 
turning the sheet to its envelope, she was called 
urgently from the room, 
ently without thought, she laid letter, and 
purse, and a penknife on the table, then went | 
out. When she returned Sally was busy with | 
was reading, 
entrance. 


glanced from her book at the} 


taking possession of her letter and knife. 

You left it on the table,” Poky replied. 

“Isn't it there now?” Sally asked. 

“No, it isn’t here. I’m sure I left it here with | 
the letter."’ 

“Perhaps it has dropped on the floor;’’ 
Sally moved back her 
search. Then she got down on the floor, and 
seemed to seck as earnestly as Celia for the 
missing article. 

“You see it isn’t here,”’ said the worried Celia. | 

“Feel in pocket,” Sally suggested. 
“Couldn't you be mistaken about having put it 
on the table?’ 

“She laid it on the table; 
saw her do it,” 

“Was here while I ou 
Celia asked, continuing the search, and growing | 
momentarily more suspicious that one of her | 
mates must be responsible for the disappear- 
ance. 

“No, there hasn't been anybody in here. s 
hope you don't think anybody would steal your | 
purse!’’ Sally said, in a contemptuous way. } 

Celia did s.ot reply, but went on looking the 
room over, inch by inch. She moved the trunks 
and pulled the bed to pieces, shaking each arti- 
ele of bedding in the middle of the floor. She 
seriatched among the ashes of the fireplace; she | 
looked in the water-pitcher and under the wash- 
bowl. 


| 

r . ”* . . . | 
“Why, where’s my purse?’’ Celia cried out, | 
| 

| 


and 


chair to facilitate the 


your 


| 


Poky testified 


1} 
I'm sure she did. I It 
| 
anybody in | 


was sr" 


“Let's look in the soap-dish,’’ Sally said, mak- 
ing fun of the matter, “and among the bristles 
of my tooth-brush, and in the keyhole, and in 
Poky's thimble,” 
point to 


she continued, flying 
point, “and in your ear; and she} 
pulled open that member of Celia’s body with a 
jerk. “And in Poky's eyes,” and Poky's eyes 
were pulled down; “and in my mouth,’”’ and 
Sally ran to the mirror, and stood there with her 
mouth stretched in an astonishing way 
Poky laughed and laughed. 
But Celia, fretting badly, 
very funny to you, but it’s no fun to me to lose 
twenty dollars. I think it’s very strange. 
girls must know something about it.’ 


from 


, While 


said, “T reckon it is 
You 


“Do you think we've stole your ole money?” | 
Sally boldly challenged. 

Celia involuntarily looked at Poky, and Poky 
blushed. 

“L know you think one of us took that purse,” 
Sally went on. ‘Do you think I stole it?” 

“No,” said Celia, “I don’t think you took it.” 
She had roomed with Sally several months, and 
had never known do a mean thing. 
“She's hateful, but she isn’t a sneak,’’ Celia | 
thought. 

“Well, Poky hasn't got it, T know,” said Sally. 

Colia didn’t feel so sure about this, and Poky 
Knew that she did not, 


her to 


| But if 


| be nearly as bad for 
} you 


| table and slipped it in my pocket. 
| weren't twenty dollars, unless five of them could 
; crawl away. 


| . 
| don’t care for the five 


T HE Xx OU TH'S 


Here the ringing of the school bell enjoined 
vilence on the girls, and ended their search. 
When intermission came again, Sally, fairly 
bubbling with the fun of the joke, got hold of 
Poky. 
‘Tye got Celia’s purse,”’ she 
don’t you go and tell her. I'm going to let her 
| fume and sputter about it till bedtime.” 
“O Sally, I wouldn’t! Tell her right away. 
She’s so worried,’ Poky begged. 
“T’'m glad she is. 
don’t like her; she’s so fat.” 
“You talk so much worse than yoi are, Sally. 
you don't like Celia, that’s the very 
reason it seems mean to tease her. ‘It wouldn’t 


said. 


you 
Girls off 
ought to be 


to tease mie, 


like me. 
their friends, 
like 

“You like everybody. 
self if I didn’t hate some folks. 
the ole purse to Celia for aug 
in my wateh-pocket. 


at school, away from 
good to each other. I 
Celia.” 


You may take 
ht I care. 
They always make watch- 
pockets to my dresses, great big ones, too, and 
then don’t give me any watch, stingy things!”’ 
By this time § 
pocket. 


Sally had the purse out from her 
From some impulse she picked the bills 
out of the little bag and unrolled them; then she 
stood staring at them in a surprised, scared way, 
that caused Poky to ask what the matter was. 

“There are only fifteen dollars here,” Sally 
stammered; “Celia said twenty. I never 
the money out of the purse till just now, never 
touched it till this minute. 
purse till you saw me do it,—just took it off the | 
I know there 
Don’t you believe me?’ she de- 
troubled eyes. 

“Yes, 
mistake, and I feel 


afraid for you. 


heard her say several times afterwards that 
there were twenty.” 
“Maybe it was some of her gassing,”’ said 


Sally, ‘‘wanting to tell a grand story.” 
“No,” said Pokv: “Celia isn’t that kind.” 
“That's so,”’ Sally frankly admitted. ‘‘Well, 
what can I do about the hateful muss?” 


Little, wise Poky thonght a moment, and then 
answered,— 
“You can do one of three things: you can 


leave the money in the 


“T wouldn't do such a sneaky thing,’’ Sally 


| interrupted, hotly. 


“T knew 
yhantly. 
try a little harder.’ 

Sally hid her eyes under the lids from Poky’s 
eager “What else,”’ said she, ‘‘eould I 
do about this horrid ole money? Meanest ole 
thing that ever lived!"’ 


you wouldn't,” said Poky, trium- 


glance. 


“Tf think you could be so good if you'd | 


* Now | 


I did it to worry her. I)‘ 


because 
| been for her, you'd had me proved a thief anda 
| murderer by this time. 


| 


I'd be ashamed of my- | 


It’s here | 


took | 


I never opened the | 


Hurriedly, and appar- | manded, flashing a defiant glance into Poky’s | there was hardly a handsome or valuable one 


| left i in or about ihe village of Midway, which | 
I believe you, but there’s some kind of | was so named because it was situated at equal | little fellow, timidly. 
We heard | distances between two cities. | 


P | 
her shte, and did not look up, but Poky, who | Celia read that twenty dollars were sent, and we | 


co MPAN ION. 


FEB. 15, 18 








Celia as the three girls were in their room wait-| Just as Mr. Temple approached the house, he 
ing the ringing of the study-bell. | thought he heard the quick, joyous bark of a 
As she opened the letter, a five-dollar bill| dog. ‘That surely sounds like Lion’s Lark, 
dropped from it. | if it was a bark,” he said to himself. “Perhays 
“Oh,” cried Sally, “I’ll bet that’s the lost} he wandered away up here, and tliese poor peo. 
money! Isn’t it now?” | ple have taken him in and cared for him, 
Celia’s face flushed as she read. | call and inquire.’’ 
“T just know it is,’’ Sally persisted. At the sound of the carriage wheels ha 
isn’t it?’ dozen dirty, ragged, miserable looking children 
“Fen, meekly, feeling cheap. | rushed out of the crazy old house to the road- 
‘Papa put the fifteen in at home, and meant to | side, all screaming and shouting save one of 
add the five when he went to the store; but he} them, a pale-faced boy, about ten years old ap. 
forgot it, and so he sent ii by the next mail.”’ parently, who sought to add to the din by feebly 
“Goody, goody, goody!” Sally cried, enjoy-| drumming on a tin milk-pan. 
ing Celia’s discomfiture. ‘‘Now ar’n’t you glad| Mr. Temple drew up his horse, and thinking 
Poky made you hold your horses? If it hadn’t| he heard just then the yelp of a dog, as if in 
pain, he accosted the children pleasantly, asking 
them did they keep a dog, and telling them that 
his dog, Lion, had gone off, he knew not where. 
He told them he would be very glad to lave 
him again, and would pay liberally for his re- 
turn; but getting only saucy and irrelevant an- 
swers, he drove on, and left them hooting and 
| yelling like a troop of young Indians. 
| The postmaster kept thinking, however, all 
| the way home and all the evening about that 
| short, quick, peculiar bark he thought he had 
| heard,—that same pleased bark with which 
| Lion always welcomed him on his return home 
| with his horse and carriage, and before he went 
| to sleep he made up his mind that he would go 
| back to the old house the next day, and ascertain 
with truth whether Lion was secreted there. 
About three o’clock the next morning, he was 
awakened by a hurried, though not very loud, 
pounding on the kitchen door. On going out 
| with a light, he found the pale-faced lad who 
was beating the milk-pan at Jed Dunakin’s the 
yee ious day. 
‘Are you Mr. Postmaster Temple?” 


I will 


“Now 





said Celia, 


” 


“Well, anyhow, I'd think you would learn a 
lesson from this not to play practical jokes,” 
Celia said. 

“T think your pa had better learn a lesson,” 
said Sally, coolly. 





+o 


BRILLIANTS. 


There is no death; the stars go down 
lo rise upon some fairer shore; 
And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine forevermore. BULWER. 
He must be humble who to heaven would go; 
High is the roof but the gate is low. 
RoBeRT HERRICK. 
The smallest flower with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dew-drops with another near. 
TUPPER. 


Se aaa 
For the Companion, 
'THE DOG EPIDEMIC IN MIDWAY. 
By Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 
One after another the dogs disappeared until | 


asked the 


“Yes, my boy; what can I do for you?” said 
» Ny boy ) 


There was something very singular about the postmaster, as he stood in the door, shiver- 
| these mysterious disappearances. The dogs | ing in his long nightgown. 


| presented no unusual mien or symptom up to} 


| 


| : 
| probable fate of the canine favorites. 


“Why, sir, you see, sir,’’ said the boy, 
the time when it was all at once discovered that | ing from the cold and from his timidity, ‘I have 
they were among the missing. } run away trom Jed Dunakin’s to tell you that 

Various theories were advanced as to the| your dog Lion is there, shut up in the corner 
Some | bedroom with the corn and pumpkins; 


shak- 


and he is 


| suggested that they might have been stolen, but} such a pretty dog, and he is so homesick, he 


| expression, 
room where she'll find | 

it, and never let her know you had anything to! 
| do with it.” 


| stinct taught them possessed curative properties, 
| but that, instead of finding it 
| dered state they got lost, as dogs will when in- | 


“You could add five dollars to this fifteen from | 


your own purse.”’ 

“Pd have to wait till I could get the money 
from home,” Sally said; and then she added, 
decidedly, “No, I won't do any such 


sneaky to go giving her 


coward, I'll let her know I’m not afraid of her. 


there'll be a great hallaballoo, and Tll bet I'll be | who, in their frequent visits to the post-office, | 


expe led from school for stealing. But I'll tell | 


‘em all they lie before IT go, and Tl have my pa | his tail, apd the friendly, insinuative manner in | 


come and blow ” 
But I won't 
would be owning 
money.” 

“I'd do just the 
right,”’ said Poky. 
tell Celia.”’ 

This they 


em all sky-high, wouldn't vou? 
give Celia any five dollars, for that 


| 
that I'd made way with the | 


| 


truth about it; I know that’s 
“Let's go right away and | 


did, after 
Celia 


Poky had obtained 
promise from not to express an opinion | 
about the matter until the following 
when she would be cool and composed. 

Poky took the lead in making the explanation | 
to Celia. This was received with surprise and 
evident incredulity. 
to her promise, 


morning, 


Celia kept silence, according 
but she was flushed and sullen. 


“It was hateful in you to make me promise 
not to speak about it,” she said, to Poky. 
“Let her say what she has a mind to; 
care,”’ said Sally. 


I don’t 
“I know she thinks one of us 
stole the ole five dollars. Well, anyhow, it 
wasn’t Poky; she never touched the money, and 
I wouldn't have it if you'd give me the whole of | 
it, Reckon my pa can give me all the money I 


i want. Go ahead, and say what you want to.” | 
“No,” said Celia; “I’m not going to say any-| 


thing till to-morrow, because I've promised. | 
Then T'll sav something, I can tell you,” 


| added, with indignant emphasis. 


That night another Jetter was delivered to| 


| dog, Lion, was not to be found, 


thing. 1| 


I know she'll go to Prince Press about it, and | 
| 


dollars, but it would be | that grew soft and fine about his head, ears and | cause he had no near relatives 
money like I was a) feet. 


A | out-of-the-way farm, at some considerable dis- 
, tance from the main road. 


postmaster, 


| horse, peddling baskets in the streets of Mid-| 


she | seare-’ems. 


every dog owner scouted that idea, 


. | ’ : : 
they would | hasn’t eaten a morsel of anything since he came 
“just like to see any stranger,”’ 


to use their own | there, a week ago yesterday,—and, sir, he cries 
enough their dog to land cries, just like any baby. 

| ‘He knew when you rode by yesterday, and 
The weight of opinion of the majority of the | barked so glad like at first Jed whipped him to 
| villagers interested was finally shaped into the | make him quiet, and he groaned and moaned so 
belief that the poor creatures were taken ill from | after you dove away that I couldn’t stand it 
some unknown cause, and wandered off into the | sir, and so, you see, Iran away when they were 
great marsh which lay between the village and | all asleep to come and tell you.” 
the sea, in search of some plant which their in-| As - piesa finished he began to ery, and the 

found himself brushing away the 

, in their bewil- tears from his own eyes in sympathy. 

He took the little fellow into the kitchen, kin- 
dled a fire in the stove, made some hot coffee, 
for it was a very chilly night, and induced him 

One morning in the late autumn the news flew | to drink it, as well as to eat a lunch he set be- 
through the village that Postmaster Temple's | fore him, 
While he was eating, the postmaster learned, 
Lion was a splendid Scotch terrier, with | by interrogating him, that his name was Johnnie 
coarse, yellow hair on his back and shoulders, | Wilder, and that he lived at Jed Dunakin’s be- 
and no other 
home. He said Jed made a business of stealing 
Having been a universal favorite, he was sin- | dogs, and often took him to assist him in his 
cerely mourned by the people of the village, | daily and nightly expeditions. 
He made them insensible, the boy said, by 
| holding a mixture of chloroform and some kind 
of a drug that dogs craved for, which was a se- 
which he would thrust his cold nose into their | cret with Jed, under their noses. The prepara- 
hands, coaxing them into giving him a pat of, tion was poured on a sponge, tied upon a long, 
recognition on his glossy head. | slim pole, which Jed, stealthily and noiselessly 
Abont a week after Lion’s disappearance, his approaching, would hold out to them. After 
master, Mr. Temple, had occasion to go to a| they had become stupefied, he would take them 
neighboring town with his horse and carriage| up and put them in his old wagon, under his 
on a matter of business, which took him to an| load of baskets, and carry them home. 
| He was always on the lookout when upon his 
On his return home | basket-peddling trips for the peculiarities and 
he was obliged to go by a short ent over the hills | favorite haunts of all the dogs, in order to facili- 
and through a dense wood. | tate their capture. He instructed his children 

“You will find it a lonesome job enough to go | to set up a great racket whenever a team went 

that way,” said the farmer, who directed the | by his house, so as to divert the attention ot 
“Yon will pass but one dwelling | folks from the barking of the dogs that were 
before you reach the main road; that is a tum-| confined within. 
ble-down old house inhabited by Jed Dunakin, After Jed had kept them, awhile, and had 
feller of doubtful character, who lives—nobody | made them manageable, either through fear or 
knows how.” flattery, he would take them in his old wagon, 
“T have often seen the man, I think,”’ underneath a load of baskets, to the city, and 
postmaster, ‘“‘with his old sell them to a certain dealer in dogs and other 
animals with whom he drove a thriving trade. 
| After Johnnie was well warmed and fed, Mr. 
His wife, | Temple showed him toa room where he might 
who is naterally a good sort of a woman, makes | go to bed, for he was weary from his long night 
the baskets. Their children are the toughest, tramp. He then procured an officer to accom- 


“come near 


steal him. 











| 
fected with hydrophobia or other‘ distempers, 
and died, and that was the last of them. 


| bec ame familiar with the good-natured wag of 


said the | 
rack-a-bones of a 





” 





way. . 
“Yes, that’s the very same feller. 


| most ill-mannered set I ever see,—reg’lar harum- pany him, and drove at once to Jed Dunakin’s, 
You'll have ter have an eve out that | where they arrived just as the sun was rising, 
, they don’t stone ver hossas you go through their | the family evidently being still in bed. 


Just as they drew up at the ricketty old gate, 


| clenrin’, 7 
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FEB, 15, 1877. 


THE YOUTH’S 
the postmaster gave a sharp, shrill whistle, when | that a bold stand was necessary. Several ef the 
out bounded Lion through the window of that | men carried pans containing ment, and although os- 
corner bedroom, taking sash, glass, old hats and | tensibly the purpose of the gathering was to one 

+s. and all before him. | complaints about the food, I readily saw that there 
rags, ane : F . . | Was another object in view. Perhaps they were see- 

The dog was nearly frantic with joy at seeing | ing how far I could be intimidated preparatory to 
his master, but he was worn almost to skin and | soe subsequent outbreak. If so, L resolved not to 
pones from grief and want of food. He was) pe intimidated, and stepping to the very edge of the 
taken home and tenderly cared for, you may be | deck, and looking down on the swaying crowd, I 
sure, and is now, although twelve years old, as | asked what was wanted. 
smart and active as ever. “*More meat!’ shouted one. 

Jed Dunakin was arrested, and after his trial| “ “More water! shouted a second. . 
on five separate complaints for theft of dogs, in- | a ae 5 a > boy Bees, R, nis 

: : ee a ae j have all you require now. I know my business 

cluding Lion, was remanded to jail to serve out soibke caaAy teehin: Atrie. acd CaWTe aeakiba aane at 
his sentence, and to pay for the costs of his pros- i be the ey I can’t talk with pepe pa I 
ecation, plying at his trade of making baskets. | won't. Go below where you belong, and if you have 

nope was taken r the far West by | got any complaints to make, send me a committee.’ 
afriend of the postmaster, and is growing up a! 
fine, promising youth. seemed to know just what todo. Then of a sudden 

The dog ‘epidemic’ has never since prevailed | several made a rush for the poop-deck. Grip, how- 
in the pretty village of Midway. | ever, snarled and bit at their fingers, and kept them 
| from climbing up. I drew my revolver very delib- 
| erately, looked it all over, felt of the cartridges, and 
| slowly cocked it. This had its effect, and I knew it 
would have. 

*éMy men,’ I said, ‘this has gone just far enough. 
I don’t wish to have any trouble with you, but Tam 
captain of this ship, and, as such, I will be obeyed. 
The first man who comes upon this deck does it up- 
on the peril of his life! If you wish to keep out of 





“No one stirred for a moment or two. No one 


aan ames 
For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH CRIMI- 
NALS AT SEA. 

“Weare certainly in for it this time,” said Capt. 
John, as he came down the companion-way and en- 
tered the cabin of the yacht. “The fog is about us, | 
dense as it possibly can be. Here we are on the | 


. | danger, go below at once!” 
coast of Maine, not far from Rockland, I should say, | Ber & : E Bes 
P sis >» | “I meant just what Lsaid, and the criminals and 
and here we have got to remain until it clears. | 


“How long will that be?” inquired Walter Gra- | omaetete tweet. : west d tad ee ee 
- | knew I had won the victory. 
— conan : = Sa ee | «But would you have shot if one of them hud suc- 
_— a ‘ - ee eagle ies wi | ceeded in reaching the deck?” asked Walter. 
aaa beri ai agentes bbe eng rages, “T should have been compelled to,’’ said Capt. 
full of esonereinatee i a we bad ao entin John. “If T had not kept my word, they would have 
“No, and "at glad of it,” said Walter. “I sup- closed in upon me, and accomplished whatever ob- 
pose they would be grumbling most of the time.” aed wong ees nea 1 . ote a —— a 
“Perhaps not,’ laughed Capt. John. “I have sorry to have done it, anc am glac t adroner: went no 
spent a great many happy hours with my passengers. | fusther ‘tm they did. begin frm stand katmast il 
Tha at at asin: har euante teate ons, aud Tikaee | plished just what I hoped it would, and during the 
had dealings with all class $. I think the worst load aR Che SAEED SAE He Sane aaa ‘ 
of passengers I ever carried came from Australia. “Fes days yonaor a - oar a ee 
They were mostly steerage passengers, and composed | “*™° porlactmnp snap’ vagaed any _ — — 
of convicts and ticket-of-leave men, the very rough- | a committee to confer with me, and cp for oe 
cat clement of Australian society. {meat and water. I told them plainly that water 
“They had their quarters down below,” continued ap eee net nepeachoed = aoe iscagn . re — 
Capt. John, lighting his pipe, and settling back | “ gg oe a — ‘9 Te ne be 
comfortably, “and when I started out, I thought it | they required. onsen om * - ee — ve 
probable I might have trouble with them before we | that they concluded they had a sufficiency, and not 
arrived at San Fraucisco. a single onc of the stenenge passengers ever called 
“Steerage passengers in those days were accus- | for an extra allowance.” 
tomed to form themselves into messes and squads, | 
and prepare their own meals. They would divide | 
the work out, and each man would take his turn as 
itcame to him by lot. Every week each passenger 
had served out to him a sufficient quantity of hard- 
tack, salt, meal, and other articles of food, and a 
quantity of fresh water. This was done to prevent 
waste, and especially were we strict about water. The 
food served was all-sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of any one not a glutton, and no one buta 


comfortable. 





eA eae CONTE 
Forthe Companion, 
HOW NAT SAW SHOOTING STARS. 


The most beautiful and graceful of all the wild 
animals to be found in the South-west, is the oce- 
lot, of the genus leopardus, more popularly known 
as the tiger cat. 

Let me describe it. Its average length is about 
five feet, and its height twenty inches. The ground 


glutton could have found fault. 
“One day I was at dinner with perhaps twenty 
cabin passengers, when I was surprised to see a head 


color of its fur, which is very fine and elegant, isa 
light orange, frequently broken with bands of a 
deep fawn color edged with black along the line of 





stuck into the cabin door. It belonged to one of the | its body; while the head, neck and limbs are beau- 
roughest characters aboard, and immediately the | tifully spotted with jet black. 
man emerged, bearing in his hands a rusty old tin| Its ears are black, although each is couspicnously 
pan. | marked with a line of white, near the base. Its eyes 

“He was dirty, his clothes were considerably the are a yellowish brown, like the leopard’s (only not 
worse for wear and tear, and his cap, stuck upon the quite so full), which animal it resembles in all its 
back of his head, by no means covered the long, | habits, movements and form, and when forced to do 
black, matted hair, which had not been combed, to | so, will fight with equal ferocity. 
all appearance, since the voyage begun. I recog-| TIonce met with one of these animals under cir- 
nized him at once as a man who had stowed himself | cumstances I shall never forget. 
away, and only made his appearance upon the sec-| Nat Beal and myself had been hunting deer in the 
ond day out, when it was too late to put back with | Brazos bottom lands in Texas. It was a beautiful 
him. He only paid half passage money, and his in-| day in February. We had been tramping over the 
solence in foreing his way into the cabin at such a! prairie along the edge of the timber since morning, 
time was unpardonable. Iwas considerably nettled, 
Taduit, and, turning upon him gruffly, I said,— 

“Well, what do you want?’ 

“‘Iwant ter know if ye call that enough meat fer 
aman?’ snarled the intruder, stepping forward and 
thrusting the pan in my face. 

“Steward, put that man out!’ I commanded. 
‘As for yon, sir,’ addressing the intruder in a stern 
voice, if you have anything to say to me, come to 
me at the proper time, and I will listen to you.’ 

“The man retired with a dark scowl upon his face, | 


ful, pretty creatures, had only succceded in getting 
near enough to kill two. 


clump of bushes near which I was passing, and ran 
from me. 





huge cypress, a short distance away. 


the ronghs, | find my game. 
“I had expected trouble for a few days past. The | 

hardened men, most of whom had been complicated | discover any traces of the animal. 

in criminal acts before, I knew would not hesitate peared most mysteriously. 

to commit almost any rash act if they had any end | 

to accomplish by so doing, and by their attitude, I lo,” and the question asked, “What'd you fire at?” 

had perceived they were up to something. What, I 


ship, but I did not believe it, and, the meal con- 
eluded, I determined to meet them firmly, and settle 
once for all who was master. Putting my revolver 
in ny pocket, I went ont through the rear of the 
cabin to the quarter-deck, followed by the male 
PAsscngers, 


| side, and we both continued the search. 


“Chad a splendid large dog, who was completely 
devoted to me,and was always at my side. AsI 
mounted the poop-deck Grip was with me as _nsual. 
The main-deck beneath was covered with steerage 


passengers, all of them more or less excited, and, as | 


asked than answered. 
We spent some time in looking for the creature 


twenty pistols were drawn, and as many knives. | the direction of the camp. 
“T took in the situation at a glance. I had had | 


dealings with hardened characters before, and knew | attracted by a half-smothered exclamation, and the 


and although we had seen many of the timid, grace- 


As we were returning to camp, bewailing our 
poor luck, an ocelot suddenly jumped from out a 


The next moment I saw it climbing the trunk of a 
Bringing my 
| rifle to my shoulder, I fired, and saw it drop; but the 
thick underbrush that grew about tho base of the 
Which foreboded no good, and immediately the | tree, prevented me from secing what became of it. 
steward returned and reported the deck alive with | After reloading my rifle, 1 commenced a search to 


I thoroughly examined the thicket, but could not 
Tt had disap- 


While searching for it, 1 heard Nat's loud “hal- 


‘ I shouted back in reply, “A tiger cat, but can't 
dil not know, Possibly they intended to take the | find him.” This at once brought the old man to my 


I was confident that the animal was not only hit, 
but mortally wounded, although Nat insisted that 
“it stood to reason thar warnt nothin’ of the sort 
likely; ’cause, if thar was, whar’d it gone to?” A 
question that I conld not but admit was more easily 


, 
and finally, concluding I must have been mistaken 
about wounding it, Lremarked to Nat, “It’s getting 
so near night, now, we sha’n’t find it; so we may as 
I advanced into their full view, I should think! well let it go until morning; and then started in 


Thad gone but a few steps when my attention was 


COMPANION. 


next moment a full-grown ocelot bounded like a 
flash through the bushes near me, and disappeared 
before I had time to think of firing at it. 
I paused and listened fora moment. Nota sound 
disturbed the stillness of the vast forest. Then I 
halloed to Nat. Receiving no reply, I made my way 
back towards the tree. The first object I saw was 
the old man lying on his back, his face and long, 
gray beard covered with blood, and he, to all ap- 
pearance, quite dead. 
Iwas so astounded that at first I could neither 
speak nor act; but ina moment I was kneeling be- 
side him, and, to my great joy, found, from the beat- 
ing of his heart, that he was still alive. 
T hastened to a spring near the camp, and filling 
my hat with water, hurried back, and after treating 
the old man to a generous bath, had the pleasure of 
seeing him sit up. After gazing about him for a few 
moments in asortof dazed, bewildered way, he said, 
“Did yer see it?” 
“See what?” inquired I. 
“That streak 0? chain lightnin’.’” 
“TI didn’t see any streak of lightning,” was my 
reply. 
“Then you warn't lookin’, for I seed it afore it 
struck me,an’I see more stars in less time arter it 
did strike me, than any ’stronomer ever seen with 
the biggest tel’scope in ther world,” continued the 
old man,as he slowly washed the blood from his 
face. 
“What was it, Nat? Why don’t you tell me?” 
“Maybe yon wouldn’t mind pokin’ inter that hole, 
and findin’ out for yerself what ’twas,’’ was the 
reply. 
“What are you talking about, Nat? Why don’t 
you explain ?”’ remarked I. 
‘Didn't yer tell me that you killed that sneakin’ 
tiger cat? that’s what 1 want ter know.” 
“No, but I said it was mortally wounded,’ re- 
plied I. 
“Well, it’s the spryest critter, for a mortally- 
wounded one, that I ever hearn tell of.” 
“What are you talking about? Why can’t you 
explain?” inquired I. 
“Why, you see,”’ said the old man, slowly getting 
upon his feet, and cautiously feeling himself all 
over, “I reckon mebbe thar aint no bones broke, 
*ceptin’ my nose; that seems ter be knocked consid’- 
ble out o’? plumb. 
“You see, arter you started for camp, I went hunt- 
in’ about in the bushes ter find that ‘ere game 0’ 
yourn, ‘cause yer see the skin ev them varmints are 
worth aheap. Wal, I seen a big hollow in the roots 
of the tree, and thinkin’ the critter might hev 
crawled into it, [looked in. (Ugh! but my nose is 
sore, though.) I found the hole was a big one, but 
right on the bottom, I see the critter lyin’ stretched 
out, just if it was dead. 
“T reached down ter git it; but my arms warn’t 
quite long enough, so I made the hole a leetle bigger, 
and hed jest got my head and shoulders in, ready ter 
grab him, when somethin’ struck me square in the 
face, and knocked me more’n six feet outer ther 
hole. 
“Fer about a minute, I seen more’n ten thousand 
stars, most on ’em shootin’ ones, too, and then I 
didn’t know nothin’ till you throwed the water in 
my face. 
“T tell you that critter warn’t noways nigh bein’ 
mortally wounded, and TI don’t believe you teched 
him, either. Whar’s my hat, wonder? I reckon 
we'd better be gittin’ along towards camp.” 
“Perhaps it’s in the hole, Nat. I'll see,” said I. 
IT approached the hole, looked down, and the next 
moment started back in astonishment; for, stretched 
upon the ground at the bottom of the cavern was a 
full-grown occlot, evidently quite dead, and beside 
it laid Nat’s hat. 
Isecured the hat, and, tossing it to the old man, 
carelessly remarked ,— 
“T supposo you’re sure ‘twas the animal that hit 
you?” 
“°Twas cither that, or a streak o’ chain lightnin’. 
They both travel so much alike, Idunno’s I could 
tell the difference; ’specially ’s I lieve I forgot to 
notice the color o° the critter’s fur.” 
“Well, Nat, what do you call this?” said I, diving 
into the hole, and, with some difficulty, drawing 
forth the dead ocelot. 
- “Thunder!” exclaimed theold man. “It must be 
the critter’s den. She crawled back into it, and her 
mate was thar all the time, and I didn’t hev sense 
enough ter think ev that. 
“IT reckon Id better go back ter camp and stay 
thar. It’s the safest place forme. lought ter hev 
found out what was in thar afore I went to pokin’ 
my head in, anyhow.” 
“ITthink you onght to be pretty well satisfied to 
get off so casi'y, for these creatures are mighty sav- 
age when they're cornered, aren’t they 2?” inquired I. 
“T should reckon they was, from the way my nose 
feels,” said the old man,as he carefully caressed 
that terribly swollen organ. “But come, let’s git 
the critter inter camp. I want that skin, fer it'll 
allers make me think of what old Davy used ter say, 
‘Be sure you're right, boys, then go ahead!’ ” 
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BiG SPIDERS.—The sands of the steppes of Cen- 
loathsome and poisonous “creeping things.” 


achneoides), one of the long-legged spiders known 


ing, seems as large as one’s two fists.” 





tral Asia are the abiding-place of many species of 
Mr. Schuyler speaks of a phalange (So/puga ar- 


popularly as the Harvestman, or the Grandfather- 
Graybeard, which has long hair, “and, when walk- 
This for- 
midable beast is given to biting when irritated, and 
with its jaws makes four little holes in the flesh. 
Its vic- 





tim feels at first no more discomfort than from the 
sting of aguat; but, after a time, the pain spreads 
over the whole body, and is accompanicd with fever 
and great exhaustion. A Chinese offccr states, in 
his travels in Turkistan, that the bocy of the largest 
Solpugas is the size of a butternut; and that of the 
smaller ones, of a waluut. 


= +) 
For the Companion, 


THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 
As one approaches New York in almost any direc- 
tion, the eye is met by immense posters, which, in 
letters that can be seen at a great distance, bids you— 
“VISIT THE NEW YORK AQuARIUM! 

“TH LARGEST IN THE WORLD! 
“TEN THOUSAND OCEAN MARVELS! 
“LIVING WHITE WHALE!” 


After reading, of course I wanted to see the aqua- 
rium for myself, and determined to devote a day to 
this new attraction. 

The aquarium really is full of wonder. Let me 
try to give some idea of it. The outside of tho long 
building is prettily decorated with flags, and within 
there are rustic-work hanging-baskets, gigantic 
ferns, and statuary, and plenty of chairs and lounges. 
As you enter, your ear is greeted, or rather deaf- 
ened, by the unmnusical roar, or howl, or bark, or 
all together, of the sea-lion. 

He is confined in a round glass tank, resting on 
five feet of solid brick-work. Above isa grotto of 
stone-work, with two arches, adorned with ferns, 
ivies, grasses, and tropical plants. A very pretty 
home for a most unwieldy, unmusical creature! 

He lives at the further end of the hall, but is the 
first thing you notice. Like some people, he com- 
pels attention by the noise he keeps up. He is just 
a big seal, with flopping ears, beautiful, pathetic 
eyes, a very fat body, and flappers for fins. Just 
now he is bellowing furiously, for in three minutes 
it will be dinner-time. Formerly he interfered se- 
riously with the music of Dodworth’s Band, which 
plays every afternoon, but his meal-times have been 
changed, so that now he sleeps serenely during the 
concert. He iseas cross before dinner as some men 
are said to be, and as amiable afterwards. 

3ut hark! “Ting-a-ling-ling-ling, tingle, jingle, 
dingle!” 

There goes the dinner-bell, and the seals are to 
have their meal before the poor sea-lion! He docs 
not appreciate the justice of such an arrangement, 
and in frantic howls utters his protest. 

The plump, pretty seals, with their intelligent 
faces, and almost human eyes, so beautiful and sor- 
rowful, also know the dinner hour. They have 
been waiting impatiently for the last ten minutes, 
rising more than half-way out of the water, as if 
standing on their very tails, making earnest, eager, 
hopeful motions. It is said that even the rough 
seal-hunters dread to kill 2 mother-seal when her 
little ones are about, the dark eyes are so imploring 
in their sadness. 

But here comes a man with a pailful of chopped 
fish. Prof. Butler is trying to train them to a vari- 
ety of tricks, and, before they can have a mouthful, 
he says to Ned,— 

“Lie down and take a nap, sir.” 

Oh, how he hates to wait! But over the fat fel- 
low goes on one side, closes his eyes, and keeps per- 
fectly still for 2 few seconds. Then his flopper wig- 
gles an entreaty, and he wakes up to seize the pieces 
and swallow them whole. 

Sometimes two will get hold of the same bit, and 
quite a struggle ensues, like two chickens with one 
worm, 

The professor is training “Fanny” in a private 
tank, where she is kept out of sight till her educa- 
tion is “finished.’”) Twas honored by an invitation 
to visit Miss Fanny, and saw her shake hands, kiss 
her teacher, and take a bath at tle word of command. 
The professor thinks she will soon learn to playa 
hand-organ. Some seals have even been trained to 
sit ata piano and go through the motions of a fine 
performer. 

But we must hurry across the hall, and up stairs 
with the laughing crowd to the rustic bridge, from 
which we can get the best view of the sea-lion at 
his dinner. 

He waddles up stairs, and, throwing back his head, 
sits, with open mouth, in happy expectancy. His 
eyeballs are red, which gives a wild glare to his eyes. 

A large pailful of mackerel, weighing from twelve 
to fifteen pounds, is prepared for him, and as the 
fishes are thrown to him, he catches them in his big 
mouth and swallows them whole. 

As a woman at my elbow remarked, “He don’t 
chaw hisvictuals much.” Very inelegant, but true. 
As soon as one slips down, the mouth opens compla- 
cently for “more !”’ 

At last a live eel was thrown into the water below 
for him to catch and kill. This eel was soon canght 
and swallowed. Then he started to waddle up stairs 
again, but a large rattan, suggestive of painful rec 
ollections, barred the way. + With one or two 
groans and solemn glances, he retired. 

From the other side of the bridge, we can watch 
the whale, That is when he deigns to appear. Most 
of the time, he is floating stupidly round this big 
tank of green salt water, which is built in the cen- 
tre of the building. He lives mostly on cels. Just 
now a bushel of eels has been tossed in. 

The tank is about ninety feet in circumference, 
and Mr. Whale seems to be moving very leisurely; 
but yesterday half-a-dozen boys tried to race with 
him round the tank, and he beat the whole party 
without trying at all. 

We have but little idea of the labor, and trouble, 





The bite is poisonons, though not deadly. 





and cost to get him there, and to keep hii alive 
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now heisthere. He looks tough enough, but he 
requires the greatest care, ‘Iwo whales, much 
larger than this one, died from some little im- 
purity in the water, or a slight laceration. This 
poor fellow (wonder if he isn’t homesick) was 
taken off the coast of Labrador. 
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SEA LION. 

The expense of keeping this “monster attrac- 
tion’”’ is one hundred dollars per day. 

The sharks, with their three rows of teeth, 
float near the top of one of the tanks, with so 
perfect a reflection just above that you would 
be sure to think they always went in pairs. The 
black fish here lose their dark hue, and bleach 
out, and look sickly and unhappy. ‘They live, 
when at home, in deep water. Oysters, in large 
numbers, lie lethargie at the bottom. The great 
enemy of the oyster, the star-fish, is in another 
tank, you may be sure. They would make quick 
work of them, strangling them with their tenta- 
cles and then sucking them. 

On the opposite side we find the troughs for 
hatching salmon. Look at the funny, tiny wrig- 
glers, the smallest pattern of a fish, a few weeks 
old. There are hundreds and thousands of them 
in the shallow water, each one with a little 
yellow bag attached tothe stomach, which nour- 
ishes him for forty days, then it is absorbed. 
But what are these unfortunate mites going to 
do, that are put out for show in this goblet? 
They are fastened together by this little bag, and 
the aquarinm wag has christened them the ‘‘sal- 
monese twins.’’ They will probably die, so let 
us be glad we have had a peep at them. 

A few days ago, Mr. Mather had one of these 
wee fish on exhibition that had three heads! 
We can’t see this freak of nature, because, un- 
fortunately, a thirsty man came along, and, tak- 
ing up the goblet, drank the water, fish and all! 
Mr. Mather happened at the time to be speaking 
to some one, and when, turning round, anxiously 
inquiring for little ‘“Three-Head,” he was in- 
formed of its sad taking off, or taking down, 

“Will it kill him?” asked an innocent and in- 
quiring maiden. 

“Certainly,” said the grieved fish-hatcher. 

“QO dear, how terrible!’ exclaimed a sympa- 
thetic woman. 

“La, who would have thought that little thing 
would have hurt him!”’ 

“T meant the fish, madam. I care nothing 
about the man,” said Mr. Mather, and the anxi- 
ety of the crowd was relieved, 





SEA HORSES, 


You must stop to see the comical little sea- 
horses, who “stand up when they sit down,” 
and clutch each other by the tail, holding on 
most grimly, Their queer eyes, black and sharp, 
look in opposite directions, so that they will gaze 
at you intently with one eye, while the other is 
fixed on something in the water. 
is only three or 


The sea-horse 
four inches long, with a head 
like a chess-board knight, and a prehensile tail, 
which curls round very queerly. 

The family arrangements of the sea- horse 
family is the first known case of “woman's 
rights” in all nature. Mrs, Sea-Horse does not 
have the least interest in the children, the father 
taking the entire charge of them. He is provid- 
ed with a pouch, in which the female coolly de- 


the young sea-horses feed upon its fat lining. 
At last, his heroic endurance ceases to be a vir- 
tue, and, without the least ceremony, he fastens 
his tail to a rock or shell, and, by gentle press- 
ure, furces the little ones to make an unwilling 
debut. They clasp each other by the tail, and 
swim about for themselves. 

Their food is the serpuia, something alive, 
which looks like a paint-brush or a bit of 
feather, living or growing in white tubes. I 
thought it was a plant, but touch the glass, or 
let the sea-horse put his prying nose near, and 
notice how suddenly the serpula dips down and 
disappears. 

Did you ever see a live shell? I have looked 
into these deserted homes, and wondered, while 
I listened to the ocean’s moan, what sort of 
creature had occupied them. But here you see 
big shells, little shells, and middle-sized shells, 
walking about on the rocks, or over each other, 
while the crabs promenade without ceremony 
over all. 





THE WHALE, 


But you must be tired, and we will go home 
to lunch, with a passing look at the alligators 
and crocodiles, staring at us with their wicked 
green eyes, and at the horned pout lying in hot 
sand. The devil-fish died last night, and the 
Alleghany hell-benders are really too hideous to 
contemplate, So you have made the tour of the 
aquarium, superficially, but [hope satisfactorily. 

KATE A. SANBORN. 
> 

THE EUROPEAN CONFERENCE. 

The Conference of the six great European 
powers, which met at Constantinople early in 
December, to attempt to settle peaceably the 
“Eastern Question,’? broke up on the 20th of 
January without having attained its object. 

There are two kinds of diplomatie bodies by 
means of which nations endeavor to settle their 
differences, and to bring about a friendly under- 
standing with each other. One is 
“Congress,” the other a “Conference.” 

A Congress is usually called after a war in 


the terms of peace, and embody them in a 
treaty. 
Congress of Vienna, composed of envoys from 
the powers, met to rearrange the map of Europe, 
and to frame a treaty which should satisfy all of 
the victorious powers; and after the Crimean 


distinetly define the rights of Prussia and Tur- 
key in the Black Sea. A Conference is a much 
less formal body than a Congress. Its object is 
usually to consult and advise, rather than to lay 
down laws in treaties. It is intended rather to 
avert war than to settle the results of war. 

A Conference, then, was the proper body to 
meet to consider if means could not be adopted 
to stop the disturbances in Turkey, to make 
peace between the Turks and the Servians, and 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and to avert 
a conflict between Turkey and Russia, which 
seemed to be fast approaching. 

Two envoys were therefore chosen by Eng- 
land, Russia, France, 
Italy,—the six “Great Powers,’’—to meet at 
Constantinople, and confer upon this momentous 
subject. England sent the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, one of her ablest and keenest statesmen, 


rank; France was represented by the polished 
and acute Count de Chandory; while in Gen, 
Ignatieff Russia was served by the most brilliant | 
and subtle of her living diplomatists. The im- | 
mediate purpose of the Conference was to induce | 
Turkey to make such reforms as would content 
her Christian subjects, by giving them liberty | 
and good government, and making it forever 
impossible that horrible atrocities like those in 
Bulgaria should ever again occur. 

The envoys wished, not only that Turkey | 
should promise such reforms, but that she should | 
give substantial pledges and guarantees that, | 





posits her eggs, and he hatches them out, letting 


when prowised, they should be carried out. 
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called a} 
which several nations have engaged, to settle | 


Thus, after the defeat of Napoleon, the | 


war, in 1856, the Congress of Paris was held to} 


Germany, Austria and | 


as wellas a noble of ancient lineage and lofty | 
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| Turkey would only do this in good faith, the 
danger of war would be averted, and Russia 
| would have no exeuse for attacking her. 
After many meetings, the Conference decided 
to advise Turkey to do six things. They recom- 
| mended her to appoint Christians as governors 
of Bulgaria, such officials to be approved by the 
powers; to allow a corps of foreign police to be 
| organized, to keep the peace in the disturbed 
| provinces; to consent to an international com- 
mission, which-should remain in Bulgaria, and 
| see that the proposed reforms were carried out; 


| to divide Bulgaria into two or three provinces; 
| 


to confine her troops to the towns and fortresses 
| of the disturbed districts; to ‘‘displace’’ the Cir- 
cassian colonies, and grant Little Zwornik to 
| Servia, and a certain amount of territory to the 
| Prince of Montenegro. 
| Nosooner were these propositions submitted 
to the Turkish Cabinet, however, than they were 
| promptly rejected. The Sultan replied, that to 
| allow other nations to dictate who should be the 
governors of his provinces, a foreign body of 
gendarmes to be scattered among his subjects, 
and a foreign commission to come to Turkey to 
act as spies over the way in which he governed 
his realm, would be to give up his dignity and 
independence as a sovereign prince, and make 
him a servant of Europe. 

He told the Conference that he had already 
granted full political and religious liberty to his 
subjects by the new Constitution, which gave 
them far more than the powers asked for them; 
but that he could not, without forfeiting the re- 
spect of his subjects and’ the world, allow for- 
eigners to come in and interfere with the course 
| of his internal policy. 
| The Conference then broke up, and the em- 
bassadors departed their several ways, leaving 
matters much as they were before. The armis- 
tice between Turkey and Servia, made for the 
purpose of seeing what the Conference could do, 
| ends on the 1st of March; then, very likely, the 
| war will be resumed, if, indeed, a far greater 

war, between Turkey and Russia, in which other 
| powers may be involved, does not meanwhile 
| break out. 
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EFFORT. 


They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
JEAN INGELOW. 
We may win by toil, 
Endurance; saintly fortitude by pain; 
But the great stimulus that spurs to life 
And crowds to generous development 
Each chastened power and passion of the soul 
Is the temptation of the soul to sin, 
Resisted and reconquered evermore. 
J. G. ToLLanb. 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


One of the two great changes through which 
our foreign commerce has lately passed, is in 
| what is known as the “balance of trade.” This 
was until recently against us; it is now in our 
favor, The balance of trade means the differ- 
ence between the value of our imports and that 
of our exports. 








If we sell to foreign countries goods valued at 
five hundred millions of dollars, and buy of 
them other goods valued at six hundred mil- 
lions, in any given period, the balance, that is, 
| the difference of trade is one hundred millions, 
and is against us. We must pay that sum, 
| sooner or later, to other countries. If the value 
|of what we sell is greater than that of what we 
| buy, the balance of trade is in our favor, and we 
| receive the difference instead of paying it. 

This is to be taken only as a general state- 
ment. There are circumstances which almost 
always prevent the apparent from being the real 
balance, one of which we can best explain by an 
illustration, A British ship leaves Liverpool 
with a cargo of cotton cloth for India. Having 
discharged at Caleutta, it takes on board a cargo 
of grain bags and sails for San Francisco, where 
it again unloads, takes in a cargo of grain, and 
returns to Liverpool. The profit to the persons 
engaged in the trade includes what was made 
on the voyage from India to California, though 
it does not appear in the official reports of British 
| trade at all. 

But, as a rule, it is true that the country 
which produces and sells abroad more than it 
| buys from other countries has a favorable bal- 
ance. This is what has now happened to us. 
For many years past our imports exceeded our 
exports. As we owed a heavy foreign Cebt, and 
as we had to pay freight money to foreign ship- 
owners, the drafts upon us for money,—hard 
money, too,—have been great. We have been 
forced to send away from forty to seventy mil- 
lions, in gold and silver, more than we have 
received. 

Now, however, the current has turned. We 
feel too poor to buy so much of other countries 


If|as we have been buying, and as prices have 


fallen here, other people have been better able 
to buy of us. Consequently our exports haye 
slightly increased, while our imports have largely 
fallen off. The result is an enormous balance 
of trade in our favor. During November alone 
it exceeded twenty-eight million dollars in gold, 
and for the whole year, 1876, it was probably ag 
mach as one hundred and fifty millions. 

This is a good state of things for us while it 
lasts, but it cannot last long. The heavy bal. 
ance of trade inevitably brings gold to us, and 
gold happens to be to us only so much merchan- 
dise. The vast amount in the market droye 
down the price early in January of this year to 
the lowest point it had reached since June, 1862, 

Its abundance and cheapness is a temptation 
to buy and import more foreign goods. At the 
same time, as cheap money means dear goods, 
it tends to raise prices, and thus to lessen the 
amount we can sell abroad. Thus our unusual 
balance of trade quickly corrects itself. 

If we were now on a specie paying basis, we 
should be able to take more benefit from the re- 
markable condition of our foreign commerce, 
We should absorb a large part of the gold we 
are now getting from Europe into our circula- 
tion, and its effects in reversing the conditions 
which have brought it here would be greatly 
lessened. As itis, unless the government should 
get possession of a part of the surplus stock, as 
it might easily and wisely do, the whole amount 
will soon take to itself wings,—as riches always 
do,—and fly away back to Europe. 

——_+@>—_—_——_— 


SCARLET FEVER AND SCHOOLS. 

The Boston School Committee has passed an 
order, in accordance with the action of the Board of 
Health, debarring from school every child of any 
family in which there is scarlet fever, the absence 
to continue four weeks from the begfnning of the 
last attack. 

To aid in enforcing this, the Chief Truant Officer 
is to obtain daily from the Board of Health a list of 
all such cases, and the several truant officers are to 
notify the Principals of the schools in the districts 
where the disease exists. 

It has been a matter of complaint that something 
of the kind has not been done. Physicians declare 
that they would rather see small pox in a family 
than scarlet fever; and yet our laws so carefully 
protect the community from small pox that we have 
little fear of its spread. Every case is rigidly iso- 
lated. 

Scarlet fever, on the contrary, has been allowed 
almost free range. Little precaution has been taken 
to prevent its spread through the household, the 
neighborhood and the school; hence this disease 
has been fearfully rife in city and country, in the 
latter as much as in the former, notwithstanding its 
general healthy conditions. ° 

It is a noteworthy fact, therefore, that the School 
Committee of Boston has at length given attention 
to this matter, and we are glad to see that other 
cities and towns are adopting a similar law. We 
trust it will become universal. 

One good effect of the law will be to impress on 
the minds of the public generally that scarlet fever 
is a truly contagious disease; that its ravages can be 
arrested only, as in the case of small pox, by strin- 
gent measures. Every family should understand 
this, and act accordingly. 

The Board of Health further suggests that chil- 
dren should not be admitted to a house where there 
is a case of the disease; that the family should not 
mingle with other people; and that, in the case of 
death, the funeral should be private, and the corpse 
not be exposed to view, 

We would remark that there is no time in which 


as when he is getting well, or even after he is able 
to be ont. The minute particles of scarf skin which 
are thrown from the body are the surest means, 
when inbreathed, of inoculating others. 
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A RAILROAD IN CHINA. 

The foreigners living in China, who are interested 
in building up trade relations between that country 
and the rest of the world, have long been desirous 
of beginning a Chinese railroad system. They were 
fully aware, of course, of the dislike of the Chinese 
people and of the Chinese government for any 
changes in the old ways of travelling; but they 
hoped that if they could once get a railroad in op- 
eration, they could overcome the national prejudice. 

They had no hope of obtaining the right to build 
a railroad from the government, and they finally 
evaded the law by buying a strip of land from 
Shanghai to Woosung, a distance of about eighteen 
miles, and upon that they made their road. 

The Chinese looked upon the enterprise with sus- 
picion, and upon the engines and cars with terror. 
After a few of them had been induced to ride in the 
cars, the popularity of the new mode of conveyance 
began to increase, and the Englishmen who had put 
money into the enterprise had hopes of making the 
Woosung railway the beginning of a great network 
of iron roads all over China. 

But just as the popular favor towards the new line 
began to increase, the official opposition grew de- 
cided and bitter. With true Chinese duplicity, the 
governing officers of the province professed to be 
friendly and interested, while they were all the time 
seeking fora pretext to stop the operation of the 





the patient is so likely to communicate the disease , 
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railway, as the managers of the company were fully 
aware. 

They soon had their opportunity. A train ran 
over a Chinesé man and killed him. The managers 
had strong reason to believe.that the unfortunate 
victim of the first Chinese railroad accident was 
hired to commit suicide, for in China men can al- 
ways be found to sell their lives for money. No 
matter; though the evidence increased that the 
whole affair was a plot to stop the railroad’s opera- 
tions, the company was forced to close the line. 

Then began a contest between the owners and the 
government. The latter offered to buy the line, but 
the company would only sell on the condition that 
trains should be run. After a long period of nego- 
tiation an agreement was made, which is rather a 
compromise. The government will run the road for 
alimited time. When that has expired, it makes no 
promises. 

The chances for a railway system in China are not 
good. In Japan the people are eager for novelties. 
Their neighbors like nothing but the old ways. In 
the case of the railroad, the Chinese opposition 
arose from the fear, which the experience of all 
civilized countries has proved to be groundless, that 
the new mode of carrying persons and freight would 
spoil the business of other carriers. They would not | 
test their theory by a fair trial of a little railroad 
eighteen miles long. 
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ANECDOTES OF MEISSONIER. 

A painting, not much larger than half a page of 
the Companion, was recently sold at a picture sale in 
New York for over $10,000. It was by Meissonier, 
one of the most popular and eccentric of French | 
artists. He is rich even to opulence, and when | 
building his house at Poissy, a suburb of Paris, had 





the reply.” 
| 


The figures came out thus: Louis XIII. married 
Anne of Austria in 1615; the sum of these four digits 
is thirteen. “Loys de Bourbon” comprises thirteen 
letters, and so does “Anne d’Autriche;’’ the boy- 
king and girl-princess were each thirteen years old 
at the time of the marriage; he was the thirteenth 
Louis of France, and she thirteenth Anne of Austria, 

—_——__ +o —____——_ 
CAVENDISH, THE PHILOSOPHER, 

Henry Cavendish, the discoverer of hydrogen gas, 
was ashy, eccentric man, Though the grandson of 
the Duke of Devonshire, he cared little for his 
social position and wealth, except as they afforded 
him opportunity to study science. It is said that he 
taught his servants to understand by signs what he 
wanted, in order that he might be able to think 
without interruption. Among the anecdotes told of 
him are these: 

He lived in London in one street, and had another 
house in another street devoted exclusively to his 
books. Here he had collected a large and carefully- 
chosen library of works on science, which he threw 
open to all engaged in research; and to this house 
he went for his own books, as one would go to a cir- 
culating library, signing a formal receipt for such of 
the volumes as he took with him. 

Cavendish lived comfortably, but made no dis- 
play; and his few guests were treated on all occa- 


| sions to the same fare, and it was not very sumptu- 


ous. A Fellow of the Royal Society reports that 
“if any one dined with Cavendish, he invariably 
gave him a leg of mutton and nothing else.” 
Another Fellow says that Cavendish “seldom had 
company at his house, but on one occasion three or 
four scientific men were to dine with him, and when 





| his housekeeper came to ask what was to be got for 


dinner, he said, ‘A leg of mutton! ‘Sir, that will 
not be enough for five.’ ‘Well, then, get two,’ was 


THE BABOUSHKA, 
There is a curious tradition among the Russian 


it torn down eight or ten times, because, when com- | Peasants, which substitutes an old woman, the 
pleted, some detail displeased him. He built an- | Baboushka, for Santa Claus. The tradition was as 


other house at Les Jardies, and forgot to put in it a | 
staircase. He took the mistake good-naturedly, and 
placed a ladder against the outside wall. 

The house of Poissy was adorned with fountains, | 


follows: 


An old woman, the Baboushka, was at work in her 
house when the wise men from the East passed on 


| their way to find the Christ-child, 


“Come with us,” they said. “We have seen His 


conservatories, upholstery, statues, but nota picture | Star in the East, and go to worship Him.” 


by the artist hung on its walls. A lady observing | 


this want, said to the painter, “I see beautiful 
things, M. Meissonier,—beautiful gardens, beautiful | 
rooms, statues, flowers, books, rich hangings,—but I | 
see none of your own pictures,” “Ah, madame,” 
answered he, “they are too dear to allow me to keep 
them.” 

Meissonier is a very small man, and he loves to | 
exaggerate his smallness. His beard would become | 
aman of six feet in height, and his garments would | 
fita giant. He once took it in his head to appear at 
an opera in Paris in a bobtail coat, trousers so tight 
that they might have been a dancing master’s, and a 
pair of heavy riding-boots. 

He has the rare virtue—rare in men of genius—of 
painstaking. He is seldom satisfied with the first 
execution of his pictures. The law of his nature is 
tomake perfect. If his work displeases him, though 
the picture has taken weeks to execute, the canvas 
is scraped bare, and the whole thing begun again. 
He keeps his pictures for months to work upon. 
Some of them have stood for years on the easels, 
waiting for the final touch of his brush. 
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WHAT A MAN CAN CARRY. 

An interesting series of experiments have been 
made in France to determine the heaviest load a 
man of ordinary strength can carry. For a short 
distance it was found that 319 pounds was the aver- 
age load. All that a man can carry habitually, as, 





“I will come, but not now,’ she answered, “TI 
have my house to set in order; when that is done, I 
will follow and find Him.” 

Bat when her work was done, the three kings had 
passed on their way across the desert, and the Star 
shone no more in the darkened heavens. She never 
saw the Christ-child, but she is living and searching 
for Him still. For His sake she takes care of all 
little children. 

It is she who, in Russian and Italian houses, is be- 
lieved to fill the stockings and dress the tree on 
Christmas morning. The children are awakened by 
the cry of ‘Behold the Baboushka!” and spring up, 
hoping to see her before she vanishes out of the 
window. 

She fancies that in each poor little one whom she 
warms and feeds she may find the Christ-child whom 
she neglected ages ago, but is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, 





QUESTIONS FOR GENTLEMEN, 

The Oberlin students have been “propounded,” 
to use the ecclesiastical term which expresses the 
questioning of candidates for the ministry. One of 
the professors laid before them, in a recent lecture, 
the following questions, which, though they seem 
simple, are worthy of the consideration of young 
gentlemen, especially those attending school or col- 
lege: 

“What part of one’s meal may be eaten on the 
street?”’ “What distance may one gentleman hail 
another?” ‘How many gentlemen may Walk 
abreast on the street?” “What were a gentleman’s 
pockets made for?”? “At what speed may a gentle- 
man move upon the street?”” “Whom must or maya 





for example, a soldier walking on level ground, is 
132 pounds. 
den, and we doubt if the ordinary soldier could 


carry, day in and day out, much more than half of | the street?” 


it. 


found too heavy a load to sustain on a march of 
several days. Though in an emergency, such asa 
foraging expedition, a good soldier would carry a 
hundred pounds of geese, turkeys and chickens. 

For a day’s work on level ground, an ordinary 
man can carry 1,518 pounds, over 3,200 feet. If he 
ascends a ladder or stairs, as hod-carriers do, he can 
carry but 121 pounds, hour in and hour out, and his 


In our late war sixty pounds and even fifty were 
{ 
| 


This seems by far too much of a bur-! ‘9 
}tleman carry on the street? 


day's work will amount to 1,232 pounds raised 3,200 | 


feet high. 

A man can pull or push with his arms continually, 
so as to raise each second from 26.4 to 33 pounds to 
a height of 1.8 to 2.1 feet, or about 14 horse power. 

te 
COINCIDENCES IN DATES. 

Coincidences in dates are often made by add- 
lug up the digits or numerals in a particular date, 
and comparing this with the date itself. ‘Thus, the 
present year, 1876,”’ says Chambers’s Journal, illus- 
trating the topic, “is expressed by four digits (one, 
eight, seven, six), the sum of which amounts to 
twenty-two, and the coincidences would consist in 
catching any peculiar relation or connection between 
twenty-two and 1876. The French have brought out 
Some curious results by taxing their ingenuity in this 

kind of thing, some of which Chambers’s gives: 
_ Louis IX. was born in 1215; the sum of these dig- 
its is nine. _Charles VII. was born in 1402; the sum 
of these digits is seven. Louis XII. was born in 
pee the sum of these digits is twelve. Lastly, 
ouis XIV. was crowned in 1643, a date the digits of 
Which sum up to fourteen. In regard to an inter- 
pane ed sovereign, Louis XIII., the accumulation 
Wo ouncidences (so to speak) is really very curious. 
© must first remind the reader that in the old 


court language of France “Lonis” was spelled 

Loys,” that this King’s French Christian and sur- 
names were “Loys de Bourbon,” and that those of 
the Queen were “Anne d’Autrice,” 


gentleman salute on the street?” “How much may 
a gentleman indulge in laughter at the slipping and 
fall of a person on the street?’? “What may a gen- 
“What part of a 
gentleman’s toilet may be made or arranged upon 
““Which side of the street shall a gen- 
tleman take in passing a lady?” “Whicharm shall 
a gentleman offer to a lady?’ (together with rea- 
sons.) 
—_—___ +>. 


DIAZ, OF MEXICO, 

Leaders of the common people, who have made 
their followers sacrifice life and property, have 
usually been men of self-denial. They won confi- 
dence, and were obeyed even unto death, because 
they were willing to sacrifice themselves. The fol- 
lowing description of Diaz, the Mexican General, 
shows one secret of his influence over his country- 
men: 


Diaz is a poor man now, though he inherited a 
fortune of a million and a half; and though he has 
practised total abstinence of luxuries to a degree 
that would make an anchorite stare. A couple of 
bananas and a handful of dry, parchment-like pan- 
cakes, with a drink of such water as the season af- 
fords, are enough to make him a dinner, and no rock 
is so hard or highland so chilly that he could not 
sleep soundly for a few hours without other bedding 
than his old mantle. His own wants during his life 
have cost him, perhaps, $4000 or $5000; the wants of 
his country more than a million of his private prop- 


| erty. 


ee iGiG—— = 


THE UNFAITHFUL SPIRIT. 


Washington Irving used to say that “the ghosts 
were not kind to him.’”” The remark is explained 
by the following incident told in the Troy Times: 


An invalid, named Hall, and Irving, met in Spain, 
whither the former had gone for his health. One 
day they were talking about ghosts, and Hall sud- 
denly asked his friend “if he should like to receive 
a visit from him after death?” Irving replied that, 
as.they had always been on good terms, he would 
not be afraid to receive such a visit if it were prac- 
ticable. Hall then said he was serious in his idea, 
and added, “I wish you to say you will consent.”’ To 
this Irving agreed, and Hall said, “Irving, it is a 
compact, and if I can solve the mystery for you, I 





will do it.” 


was the only real mourner at the funeral. He wrote | 
to the dead man’s friends a full description of* the | 
sad event, and, while oppressed with the tender as- 
sociations of such a mournful scene, he wandered 
out to one of their former haunts, and there recalled 
the compact. In obedience to his promise, he whis- 
pered an invocation, but no one appeared; nor did 
Hall ever make himself present to his last earthly 
friend. 

—— SS aa -—-— ——— 


BOXING THE EARS. 
Those inclined to box the ears of children should 
know that they are liable to inflict a serious injury. 
Medical authorities assert that many children have 
been made deaf by boxing on the ear. 
The passage of the ear is closed by a thin mem- | 
brane, especially adapted to be influenced by every | 


support it internally. What, then, can be more 
likely to injure this membrane than a sudden and | 
forcible compression of the air in front of it? If 





ane, amore efficient means could scarcely be de- | 
vised than to bring the hand suddenly and forcibly ; 
down upon the passage of the ear, thus driving the | 
air violently before it, with no possibility of its es- 
cape but by the membrane giving way. 


> 


A SHORT EXAMINATION, 
A genial Connecticut professor, author of a series 
of school-books popular a score of years ago, relates 
among many droll stories of his varied experience 
the following: 


[ think I was never so frightened as when a mere 
youth I was about to be examined to teach my first 
school. At the time appointed, I presented myself, 
in great trepidation, before the Chairman of the 
Committee, a grave and dignified M. D., who, after 
eyeing me sharply for a moment, asked, abruptly,— 
“Do you know how to cure the itch?” 

It was a question that I had not exactly expected, | 
but I managed to ejaculate, in a trembling voice, | 
“Brimstone and grease!”’ } 
“Yes, yes,” said the doctor, “you'll do. That is | 
the principal thing you will be required to know.”’ | 
He wrote me a certificate, and dismissed me with- | 
out another word. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion Given with other Publica- | 
tions. | 


We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in | 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





A Musical Instrument, 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


And 150 Pieces of Music for 80 cents. 








This BEAUTIFUL FIFE and 


impulse of the air, and with nothing but the air to | — 


any one designed to break or overstretch the mem- | > 
1 | 


| Ve 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Se stamp tor latest catalogue and price 
ist. . W. REED & CO., 

186-200 Lewis Street, New York. | 








° 


or Benuty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ess, Durability & cheapness, Uncqualed, 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Masse 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING _ 
CARDs. 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anythine like them. S.J. Spear, Medfield, Mass, 


Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
name sinely printed, sent tor 2He. Wsam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c slamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Cards, no two alike, 10e¢; 40 of same in handsome 
double case, 35e; 25 scroll, 20e; chromo, 25¢; 50 
fine white, 15e; 50 Cardinal Red, lie; 25 Jet in gold 
25e; your name onall, 25 black seroll, 0c, Sam- 


ples of cardsand a large 32-column weekly paper,3e. 
Agents wanted. G. B, ULLMAN, 12 Winter St., Boston, Ms. 
















Plymouth, Wis., writes 25 cards in gold for 25¢. and stamp. 


{~~ NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14: 5x71g. $27; 6x9. $375 
8x12, $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
IMPLETE FC 5 





for eatal 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass, Estab’d 1847. 





AG TS WANTED FOR BION 


CENTEN'L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and scenes 
in the Great Exhibition, and is the only authentic and 
complete history published. It treats of the grand build- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great events, ete. 
y cheap and sells at sight. One Agent sold 48 copies 
Send for our extra terms to Agents anda fall 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 









in one day. 
description of the work. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CA U Tl 0 N Unreliable and worthless books on 

~ the exhibition are being circulated, 
Do not be deceived. See that the book you buy contains 
874 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


OUR CELEBRATED 


ROBIN HOOD REVOLVER. 


. $3. 









SEVEN SHOT 


Cylinder turns = 
when hammer is raised. 
ses regular 22 clyge. loads and 
ejects shell without removing 
cylinder. Finest. steel barrel 644 024. 








Howe’s School for the Fife only 80 cts. 
This Fife is one of the best instruments of its 
kind. Itis sixteen inches in length, and has bright 
metal tips. Howr’s SCHOOL FOR THE FIFE con- 
tains full and complete instructions for learning 
to play the Fife, also a large collection of favorite 
Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, &c. It contains 
over 150 pieces of music, among which are “Auld 
Lang Syne »yed Mary,” “Bonny Doon,” 
“What F ic,” “Sweet Home,” “The 
Fatigue Call,” “Breakfast Call,” “Dinner Call, 
“The Retreat,” “Quick Time,” “Common Tlme,” &c, 
&e. The size of the book is 61,x10 inches, Owing to the 
large numbers of Fifes and Instruetion Books which we 
use, we are able to offer them at nearly one-half the regu- 
lar price. We will send the Fife and Book, postage paid. 
to any address, for only #0 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 

















SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


As there is a constant demand for new and original de- 
signs we have just published a new set which is very at- 
tractive. The cut shows one of these new designs. It is 
a Stereoscopic View Holder (Eastlake pattern) which was 
designed for us by one of the best artists in Boston. 
Every one who has a saw should cut out this beautiful 
and very useful article. 





STEREOSCOPIC VIEW HOLDER [EASTLAKE PATTERN] 


For only 25 cents we will send to any address 


15 New and Choice Designs, 
1 Sheet Impression Paper, 
12 Bracket Saw Blades. , 
In ordering, say ‘Special Offer No. 2.” 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





Soon afterward the invalid expired, and Irving 


Youth’s Comnanion Office, 


41 Temple Place., Boston, Mass. 


and evlinder. The best workmanship and 
| Jinish that science and mechanism can pro- 
| duce. They completely jill the long-felt want 
Sor areliable revolver at a reasonable price, 
and will compare Javorably with any ®8 
revolver in the market. We guarantee this revolver to be 
exactly as represented, or we will refund the money. Sent 
by express, promptly, on receipt of $3. If you Wish it 
sent by mail, enclose 10 cts, extra, for postage. Address 
i. 


| 
| 














. TURNER & Ross, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


CABDS 


As a sample of our work we will 
send 25 assorted Visiting Cards, 
with your name finely printed anda 
neat Card Case, postpaid, for l6¢, or 
12 samples for 8estamp. Try us. 
J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. x. 


T SOAP. 


rivalled forthe tol- 
h. No 






ious ingredients. Af. 
ter years of scientific 
experiment the man- 
ufacturer of B.T. Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap has 
perfected and now 
offers to the public 
The Fincet Totlet Soap in the World. 
Inly the purest vegetable otls used in tts manufacture, 

Fer Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
{Vorth ten times its cost to every mother and family in Christ. 
ondom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
toany address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B, T. Babbitt, New York City. 
@z-For Sale by all Druggists..ce i 


A GREAT OF ER | ! We will during 
a » these Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand, of first-class makers, includin 
Ws cRs’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
ments, or to let until paid for, than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS arethe BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount fo Teachers, 
M nisters. Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, ; a 



























Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


Wi WILL Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 


your name neatly printed on them 
all, for 10 cts. and stamp. This is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kin 
that are being advertised all through the conntry, but are 
a large size card of the best quality. Flirtation Cards (20 
styles), 10 cts. Agents’ Outfit, 25cts. 
‘Address CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 
<HO ND WITHOUT A MASTER— 
gts by which the nature of taking down 
Sermons. Lectures. Trials, Speeches, ete., may be acquired 
y-second Edition, with a apne 
ment. Price ets, Sent on receipt of price, by HAPPY, 
HOURS Co., No. 1 Chambers Street, New York, 
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Vor the Companion. 


THE LARK AT MELBOURNE. 


TRUTHFUL 





INCIDENT IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF MEL- 
BOURNE. 
Yes, 'tis true, mates, ‘tis true! Wilsted's mother has sent 
A rel EF lish skylirk from des nitive strand! 





a 
"Twill be singing, tom! norrow, 


omtside of his tent— 
Why, eac h note’s worth 


a barrow of gold-sprinkled 


and! 
Come early, look sh rp! 


for li} 







00 keer ilved-mile er 
ire cordial for * 
"t oa fan for the sick! 
wring “dy and Sue; 
never ne ura lark’s note! 

r of red hawthorn, hark you, 
Let’s cheer merry Ensland! Come, clear ev'ry tiroat! 


¢ lightning, the news 








The rough miners hasten withont their tent door, 
On night air of Melbourne the mune of the queen 
And England resounded—**Gord bless evermore, 
Praise rock all her tree-iops, bird-nested and green!” 
Lo! from hillside and gulch, from east and from west, 
A motley crowd gather on (iod’s holy day; 
There perched in his pulpit, with song-swe ling bres ast, 
Was the gifted bird preacher in plumage of gray 


To cornflelds of England, by fancy transported, 
Those warm hearts Uirobbed quickly as sweet strain was 
heard; 
Asin happy boyhood, with freedom they sported, 
And, soaring above them, sang the sky-loving bird! 
Gray beards were tear wet! Young eyes gazed in won- 
der; 
Each note seemed a chord in an exquisite chime; 
ure aa dove that descended when clonds rolled asunder 
weomen the voice of the lirk in that strange, songless 
‘lime 
Hes vs on hands, on knees, and on ground were 
ne 


















reclin- 

Som:: a in Agtinst trees while their ¢ 

But like pearls, on each eyelid bri 
shining, 


close 


3 lichtly . 
lit tear-drops were 








And still the plomed crest of their speaker arose! 
Each saw his oft home —pnrple swallo Ww flying, 
Wreathes of Inminons vapor around pind and cot 


The — ‘ “p-fold, the white stones where ‘kindred were ly- 


and quarry and mine pol that moment forgot! 
Georce Baxcnorr Grirrirn. 


+> 
IN LIFE OR DEATH. 

In the Chinese war, in 1857, there fell a young 
naval officer, named William Thornton Bate. 
On the Sabbath before his death, he said, confi- 
dently, “{ know [ am safe in the arms of my 
Saviour in life or death.” , 

Out of what experience in life 
strong, death-destroying confidence? 

Cadct Bate was the Son of the English Gov- 


grew this 


ernor of the Island of Ascension, and had early 
entered the naval service. . 

He was a sympathetic, susceptible youth, self- 
forgetful, but resolute and full of bravery. His 


father died when he was yet young, and the 
event turned his thoughts to his spiritual inter- 
ests, and to preparation for the future life. 

At this interesting period he became acquaint- 
ed with a young cadet who was pious, and whose 
example deepened the religious impression that 
his father’s death had left on his mind. Te was 
led to seek a knowledge of God in secret prayer, 
and to publicly confess Christ before the world. 

He was promoted to a lientenancy, and was 
soon after sent to China. On the voyage out 
had the companionship of a young 
united with him daily in prayer, 

These two prayerful young men drew other 
Christian officers into sympathy with them, and 
they began to hold meetings every night in the 
eabin. Here Christ was sought, and the mani- 
festation of his love was experienced. The pions 
ofticers were much ridiculed at first, and the 
meetings were disturbed by the 
sailors, ; 

jut Cadet Bate came to know the power of 
One who sustained him amid the perils of life, 
and when the scenes of the world were dissoly- 
ing and fading. He gained that unseen comfort 
that enabled him to say confidently at last, “T 
know I am safe in the aims of my Saviour in 
life or death.” 

Have you this confidence? Is your life bud- 
ding and blossoming to bear fruit like this? If 
not, is there not something wanting in your life 


, he 
officer who 


sometimes 


and experience?” i. B. 
- +2 
DISFIGURING CHILDREN. 
In New York city there is a society for the 
prevention of erucliy to children, which has 


done much good by resening a number of chil- 
dren from those who trained them for a life of 
erime and begyary. In the Old World it is not 
uncommon for children to be hired or stolen 
from their parents and edueated as professional 
beggars. Not long 
closure of the 


since a most shocking dis- 


barbarous hich this 
education involves was 
chief cit 


treatment w 
made at Radna, the 
y of Central Hungary. A regular busi- 
ness was carried on in mutilating and deforming 
children stolen from various cities. 





Radna, on account of the cathedral whieh con- 
tains the bones of “St. Nepomuck.”” is yearly 
visited by thonsands of pilgrims. It is therefore 





a profitable place tor beggary. The children, 
when distigured, have been compelled to e xhibit 
their deformities for the purpose of exciting the 
charity of the compassionate, 

‘Three persons have shared the profits of this 
iniquity, and have become rich out of it. One 
of them is called ‘The Operateur,’’ from the 
part that he has taken in the manufacture of 
these cripples. He is over fifty years of age, 
has had thirty years of experience in his craft, 
and has operated upon so many that he has ac- 
quired a skill that is worse than brutal. 

At the time of the discovery, three children 
had been recently passed under his hands. One, 
a pretty girl of five years, had lost her right 
hand, and the other two, both boys, had lost 
their hands and their feet respectively. 

Underneath the torture chamber, in a com- 
post of chloride of lime and quick-lime, were 
buried a dozen members of the human body. 
And in the infamous den were a hundred living 
miserable wrecks of humanity, armless, legless, 
handless, fectless, blind and wofully disfigured. 

We do not wonder that a howling mob en- 
deavored to tear these malefactors to pieces, and 
that it took two regiments to protect the crimi- 
nals on their way from court to prison. 


-—_——__+~+@»— 
A WATER MONSTER. 

The newspapers have recently published sto- 
ries of several monsters seen in different lakes. 
One, a most terrible looking water monster, 
having been reported as being in Lake Magog, a 
correspondent of Forest and Stream thus tries 
to throw some light upon the animal: 


In the fall of 1870 I was in the lumber busi- 
ness in Pike County, Pa., in the vicinity of 
Promised Land, about nine Iniles west of Bloom- 
ing Grove Park. There is quite a iake here 
noted for its fine pickerel, which run from two 
to six pounds in weight. 

twas a dark, fozey day when our engineer 
and myself set out for a mess of pickerel. We 
had trolled with some success, and were near- 
ing the middle of the lake, I standing in the 
bow intently watching the motion of the spoon; 
a light fog had settled on the water and made it 
hard to distinguish objects at a distance. 


Suddenly the exclamation, ‘Look yonder! 
see that snake,” whispered by the engineer, 
startled me. And there, truly, from the left 


shore came a monster snake, 
doubt was possible. 

The beast looked awful. Imagine a snake, 
seemingly thirty to forty feet long, the body the 
size of a barrel, coming at you when you think 
that you know every beast, rock and rattlesnake 
in the country. 

I was thunderstruck. 1 
took another sharp look. 
ster had not noticed us and was crossing our 
bow about forty yards away. I counted seven 
distinct waves of his body, appearing porpoise- 
like above the water. 

The sight was actually enough to shake the 
stoutest nerve, Lreached for my gun, both bar- 
rels were loaded with buckshot, and I felt easier. 

Right ahead laid a log in the water, and the 
snake was heading forit. A a Yoo more, and 
when the large, ‘horse-like head, about three feet 
in leneth, appe wed above the log, my finger 
touched the trig Pr 

Anxiously [ peered through the smoke and 
fog, ready with the second barre] at close quar- 
ters, expecting to see a head like an alligator’s 
with flaming eyes as big as soup plates and 
fangs like canthooks. 

The smoke cleared. We heard a shrill whis- 
tle. A lot of heads bobbed up; the monster 
went in seven pieces, and seven badly scared 
otters were diving for dear life. 


so distinet that no 


rubbed my eyes and 
Apparently the mon- 





4+Oor --- 
CARE OF THE EYES. 
Glaring and glancing lights in the sitting-room 


should be avoided. “Looking-glasses, gilt pic- 
ture-frames 





and mouldings, bright-colored eur- 
tains and highly-polished furniture,’ says an 
English writer, “should, as much as possible, 
be banished from A very bright 
carpet is also injurious, and so is a brightly- 
painted ceiling. These things may be agreeable 
to look upon, but they make sad work with the 
eyes.” After advising that reading, writing, or 
working, should be done with an oblique light, 
and never with a horizontal light, the English 
writer advises that the safest lotion for the eyes 
is pure water. He says: 


our roons, 


In cases of much inflammation, or difficulty of 
opening the eyelids in the morning, the water 
should be warm, and it may be mixed with warm 
milk; but in nearly all other cases it should be 
cold. 

All those who have been engaged in reading 
or writing during several hours at a stretch, and 
especially at night, should carefully bathe the 
eyes with cold water before going to bed, and 
the first thing in the morning's ablutions. 

All artizans who work at a blazing fire, ought 
often to wash their eyes with cold, pure water; 
and so should all those who work in wool, par- 
ticularly carders and spinners, and all those em- 
ployed in woollen and cotton manufactures, ete. ; 
_e the fine dust, almost imperceptible, it may 

be ealled, which such works disperse, often pro- 
duces cataracts, obstinate inflammations, swelled 
eyelids, ete. 

The following advice may be of service: 

Whenever a fly or other insect, a small flying 
seed, quicklime, dust, or any other minute ob- 
ject, gets into the eve (i. e., under the eyelid), 
do not adopt the common habit of rabbing, or 
even of washing with water, but gently raise, or 


get a gentle hand to raise for you, the eyelid, | cent chronology. 


and bend the head forward. 





_COMPAN ION 


FEB. 15, 1877. 





In | In keeping t thus the eyelid elevated, and the 
eye quiescent for a few moments,-one feels a 
flow of tears starting from the organ, which sel- 
dom fails to bring along with it the cause of the 
pain, or at least to carry it towards the corner of 
the eye next to the nose, from whence it may be 
removed by a fine handkerchief, folded to a 
point. 

If this operation is not sufficient, then a finger 
ought to be passed frequently, yet gently, over 
the e yelid, from the exterior corner of the eye 
towards the great canthus (or interior corner), 
by which means the substance is made to de- 
seend towards the lachrymal glands, from 
whence it may be drawn by a fine hair pencil. 

If the irritating substance still remains, then 
the upper eyelid must be taken as before, and 
kept elevated as much as possible, and the eye 
being then turned towards the nose, a very fine 
camel's hair pencil, dipped in cream, oil, or per- 
fectly fresh butter (without an atom of salt in 
it, remember), must be introduced between the 
eyelid and the body of the eye, beginning at the 
exterior corner and ending at the interior cor- 
ner. 

If the very fine hair pencil is not successful, 
you will be almost certain to succeed with one 
rather larger. Should all these efforts fail, 
which is extremely unlikely, if they are properly 
performed, do not set to work rubbing or wash- 
ing the eye, as you must obtain professional as- 
sistance. Be sure to bathe the eye frequently in 
coid water as soon as, and for some time afier, 
the irritating substance has been extracted. 


—--—_—_+ +o —-———_——_—_ 
For the Companion. 


SNOW GARMENTS. 


The around in heaven are busy, see how swift 
The fleecy raiment falls, and clothes in white 
All the bare waiting world. The meadow bed 
Is spread with snowy sheets—the hill’s brown head 
Stands veiled and hooded in a graceful drift. 
And quick as winged things in e: 4 
Sott dropping over twit 
Comes tiny clinging ¢ er 
And make thei fair and ‘lovely in our "aig wht. 
The birds fly here and there, amazed to see 
All this white wonder falling wide and free, 
Changing the face of Nature in its might! 
Voor startled birds, the ¥ cannot even guess 
The meaning of the world’s new loveliness! 
any AInGe DEVERE. 
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WEBSTER’S BIG TROUT. 


‘for brethren. 


much light is thrown on the social life of the 
Baby lnoians from the circumstance that wit. 
nesses of deeds are always described by their 
trade or profession. 

The most important tablet is what seems to be 
the office calendar df the firm, and is well pre- 
served. It contains a complete calendar of the 
year, with explanations to indicate what days 
are fortunate “and what are unfortunate, what 
are feast or fast days, and what are Appropriate 
for travelling, building, or engaging in any 
labor. 


a> 
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OLD ENGLISH WORDS. 

The vocabulary of the ignorant changes more 
slowly than that of the learned. Among the 
uncultivated, a number of obsolete words are 
now used which were such good English five 
hundred years ago that they were employed in 
the best literary style of those days. For in- 
stance, among the words used by Wiclif in his 
translation of the Bible, made in 1580, are 
‘“wrastle,”’ for wrestle; ‘‘sich,”’ for such; ‘“‘axe,” 
for ask; “‘susteren,” for sisters, and “‘bretheren,” 
Upon this fact the Churchman 
comments: 





thus 


The Irishman who “axes” a question litlte 
thinks that he is using a word that is found in 
Wiclif’s Bible and in Chaucer’s poetry. Nor did 
Artemas Ward, and the like humorists, suspect 


| that they were not original when they spoke and 


| 


Daniel Webster was passionately fond of hunt- | 


ing and fishing. He used to spend his congres- 
sional vacations on his Marshfield farm, tramp- 
ing the woods after partridges or the brooks for 
trout. A correspondent of Forest and Stream 
writes from Marshfield: 

AsI was quite an expert in trouting and shoot- 
ing, he used always to send for me to dance at- 


wrote of “‘sisteren’’ and ‘‘bretheren.”’ 

“Tungy’’ is used for talkative at Ecclesiasticus 
8:4 (where we read, “Strive not with a tungy 
man’’), in a very expressive manner. 

At Matt. 18: 15, we find ‘ ‘snybbe,” instead of 
reprove—probably we should say “‘snub,”’ since 
the letter y is often represented in modern words 
by u—but probably the brother referred to in 
the passage would prefer to be reproved rather 
ihan to be snubbed, be the word spelled with a 
woray. 

The word is used also at Prov. 6:23, where 
the “‘snybbing’”’ of discipline,’’ is said to be the 
way of life. Many a one, it may be remarked, 
has been disciplined by snubbing. 
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PLAYING ON NO STRING. 
Paganini, the wonderful violinist, used to 


play upon one string. An anecdote told in 
Scribner's Magazine shows how he played upon 


| no string at all: 


tendance on him, while he was here to enjoy | 


himself and relieve his mind from the toil and 
tumult of Congress. 

One day he came for me to go to Marshpee 
River, on a two days’ trouting trip; we arrived 
there at night, and in the morning we were at 
the brook or river at eight o'clock, and pulling 
on the long rubber boots (he always furnished | 
them): they were very long, kept in position by | 
a kind of suspenders over ‘the shoulder. 

We stepped into the brook and waded down | 











stream, fishing with live bait (mummy chubs); | 


he went ahead and caught all the large ones. 
I followed behind fishing, and 
escaped his hook and carried a net. 


raught what | 


| you. 


One day a great lady in Rome said to hin, 
“Signor Paganini, I understand that you can 
execute an air on one string of your v iolin.’ 

“Madame, you have heard the truth,”’ replied 
the great v irtuoso. 

OW ill you allow me and my friends to hear 

ae 
“Certainly.” 
So the great lady gave a reception, at which 


| Paganini was invited to perform his violin trick. 


| 


| 


| 


After actually playing the prayer from Rossini’s 
**Moses in Feypt” on one string, Paganini was 
thanked by his hostess, who said, ‘‘Now, Signor 
Paganini, as you do wonders on one string, can 
you perform on no string at all?” 

“Most assuredly,” fusw ered Paganini. 

“Will you, for me? 

“With pleasure.” 


A day was set, the great lady invited a num- 


We had | per of friends to assist at the miracle, and when 


been fishing for a couple of hours with good all were assembled, Paganini failed to appear. 


success, when I heard him call,— 

“George, George, come here quick! 
gota mighty fellow hooked!’ 

I hurried down to him, and saw his line leading 
under the bank. I riled up the water with mud 
above so that the trout could not see me, then | 
run my net under the bank and scooped out the | 
trout; he was a noble fellow, weighing at least 
three and a half pounds, 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed Webster, 
Look at him, George; 
big fellow?” 

““Yes,”’ said I, “I have caught as big a trout 
as that.’’ 

“‘Confine yourself to the question 
Webster; 
George?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“Seen as big an one?” 

“Yes, I have seen and caught as big 
as that.” 

Mr. Webster surveyed me as 
deep in the water, and said: Ah, George! | fear 
I shall never make anything of you! You are 
an amphibious creature. You Jie in the water, 
and you lie out of the water. Come, let’s start 
home.” 


I have 


did you ever see such a 


. said Mr. 
“did you ever see so-big a trout, 


a trout 





od Sale 
BABYLONIAN BOOKKEEPING.: 


| 


News came soon that he had that day left Rome. 
This was his performance without any string, 
and his retort to the social queen who had treat- 
ed him as a mountebank rather than artist. 

—__—_—_—_—_<~@o— 
LAVENDER FIELDS. 
In France, acres and acres of roses, heliotrope 


“we have him!/ and mignonette, are cultivated for the perfum- 


er, and in England the cultivation of lavender 
fields is an extensive industry. 


There is annually produced, in England alone, 
suflicient oii from the plant. to manufacture 
thirty thousand gallons of spirits of lavender, 
besides a large quantity, the total of which is 
unknown, to be used in the production of other 
perfumes "with more pretentions names. This 


| plant is at the best when between three and 


I stood there | 


The harvest time is the first 
veek in August. The flowers are then cut and 
taken to the distillery, followed by an innumer- 
able number of bees, which insects are especially 
fond of them. Mere the essential oil is pressed 
ont, and is ready to be mixed with the proper 


seven years of age. 


| ingredients to make lavender water. 


i 


The British Museum have received the books | 


in which the ancient banking firm of Egibi & 
Sons, of Babylon, kept their accounts. 
books are two thousand tablets, bricks of baked 
earth, and contain a record of contracts, sales of 
land, slaves and other property, as well as mort- 
gage loans and promissory notes. 


Many of the tablets represent the renewal of 
loans and mortgages, so that the documents re- 
ferring to the first and the last of continuing 
transactions bear the dates of several different 
reigns. The dates thus extend froma the fall of 
the Assyrian Empire to the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, including dates in the reigns of Nab- 
opolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Mer- 
odach, Cambyses, and the elder and the younger 
Cyrus. 

The dates of the 
very important chronological landmarks, and 
they are in many respects subversive of the re- 
The rate of interest current in 
, Babylon on loans was generally 10 per cent., and 


The , : 
| reported to have happened the other evening at 
!a party in Danbury. 


tablets, therefore, furnish | 


algal acca 
AN AWKWARD PAUSE. 

One of those awkward pauses, which will oc- 

cur even in the best regulated social circles, is 


The News of that town 
thus relates how its host grappled with it: 


There was a lull in the conversation, which 
made the host, who was inexperienced in paity 
matters, somewhat nervous. With a view to 1¢- 
lief, he asked a mournful- looking man, who was 
set like a packing-box in one corner, if he 
married. “Xo, M am a bachelor,” stiffly replied 
the sombre nx vest observed the host, 
warming up with the subject, “how long have 
you been ax bachelor?” There was another lull 
in the conversation. 





—_———_+o+—- 





Saran Briccs (reading the police report}— 
Sakes alive! I would no more name a child Alias 
than nothin’ in the world! Here’s *‘Alias a 
a 


son, Alins Williams, Alias the Night-Hawk,” 
been took up for stealin’! 
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“May I?” said Trudie, joyfully, 

“Select any four of these,’”’ said generous Un- 
cle Phil, as he swept aside a handful; ‘only 
don't take three hours to choose.” 

Tradie took half an hour, and then with her 
treasures started homeward. On the way she 
bought ten cents’ worth of peanuts at the cor- 
ner, and warmed her fingers with them. 

Then she and Uncle Phil sat down to direct 
the valentines. ‘‘Miss Nettie Gordon, Cherry- 
wood,” dictated Trudie. ‘‘And may I send them 
all where I please? Thank you. Then this one 
is for grandma, and this one is for Mike Brady.”’ 

““Who?”’ asked Uncle Phil. 

“The boy where [ bought my peanuts; he 
looks so cold and poor, I think he ought to have 
something nice.” 

“How did you know his name?” 

“Asked him. He doesn’t live anywhere in 
particular, so I thought I'd ask the postman to 
hand it to him when he went by. And TI shall 
send this one to Bridget in the kitchen, because 
she said she hadn’t had a valentine since she 
came from Ireland.” 

“Well; and what next?” 

“This one is for that ragged girl who sells 
pins on the Common; all I know of her name is 
Bet, so I'll walk out and give it to her myself. 
And I should like to send one to the lame man 

| with the hand-organ down by your office, if it 
Sometimes while a story grows | wasn’t for sending it to grandma,” 

Languidly beneath my hand, “Tl give him one,’”’ said Uncle Phil, gravely. 
Pretty Kitty Smutty Nose '“Dont you think you've chosen a queer lot of 

Leaps up lightly on the stand; | friends?” 

"“Guaiieaemeaean ~~ dh | “Why, no,”” said Trudie. “They’re all so 
(With a mild contempt, I think, poor, seems as if somebody ought to remember 

Judging by her quiet signs.) how hard it must be for them to see valentines 

all around and not have one.”’ 

So Trudie had her plan carried out. Nettie 
Gordon danced with pleasure when her valen- 
tine came. Grandma wiped her glasses over 
her’s and said, ‘‘Dear lamb,’’ several times. 
Bridget pinned hers over her kitchen table and 
said it was a ‘“‘Swate and illegant affair.’””. Mike 
Brady called his a “‘buster,’’ and was so pleased 
with it he forgot to fight the next peanut boy 
for getting on his corner. Ragged Bet did not 
say “Thank you,” but she stared at Trudie and 
at the valentine, and laughed until the tears 
| stood in her eyes. “She never saw a valentine 
close to, before! ’’ 

When Trudie went up to bed that night she 
found on her bureau a pretty cage holding a 
beautiful canary. On the cage was tied a pink 
note, saying, ‘‘Trudie’s Valentine.” 

And that is why, to this day, Trudie calls her 
| pet bird “Val.” O..AsG: 


| —_—-——_ +o 
































For the Companion. 


KITTY SMUTTY NOSE. 





Sweeps her tail across my face, 
Walks serenely up and down 
O’er the leaves, with easy grace, 
Needless if I sinile or frown; 
Turns and purrs against my cheek 

And her criticism o’er, 
Settles for a cosy sleep 
On a page of written lore. 








} For the Companion. 
OPEN VALENTINES. 
Violet was as wide awake on St. Valentine’s 
day as her namesakes are in June. 
The day before she had slily put into the post- 
office one little letter. 
It had already been opened, and somebody 
that Violet liked at least once a year, read this: 





Pretty Kitty Smutty Nose, 
What can now be done with you 
Lying here in sweet repose ? 
Put you in a story, too? 
Very well, then, here she goes 
Over the hills to Boston town, 





What she heard was: ‘Sweet William; yours | 
in heart and yours in soul.” 

And, a little after: “Sweet Violet: 
yours! Will.” 

So she had the key. B. 





Amen to 


a 
Por the Companion. 


ST. VALENTINDE’S DAY. 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
The gray dawn over the city breaks, 
And broadens, and brightens, and clearer grows, 
Till the bells clash out and Margaret wakes 
And rings for Betty to bring her clothes, 
And hurries down to the breakfast room, 
Under her plate to tind—what do you think ? 
Clouds of valentines bright as bloom, 
Scented, and tinted, and gilded, | 


Blue, and silver, and pink. 
is 
Down the alley in noontide sun, 


Wander Molly and Pat MeGree,— 

“T never seed sich 2 pooty one! 
Yaller, and red, and all for me; 

Who could o’ sint it now, Pat, do ye say? 
(I wish fiat one had a’ come to you.) 

Ef I had money to give away, 

I'd buy ye one wid a soldier a drummin’, 
Dressed in navy blue.” 


The gray dusk over the conntry steals, 
Drowning the sunset’s after glow, 
Brooding over the dim white fields, | 
And the old brown cottage thatched with snow, | 
Where little Jane by the window sits, 
Pressing her face against the pane, 
And watching a bird that chirps and flits | 
Outside. No valentine comes to Jane, ! 
But the birds are mating, the woods are waiting, 
And spring is coming this way again. 
HAPPY JANE. 
ra i 


For the Companion. 


ICE CREAM. 





On the cold icy ground the churn was upset: 
In the half-frozen cream down slipped little Pet: | 
“T scream!” cried the child, not thinking of fun; 

“Ice cream!” laughed her brother, completing the 


un. 
P —_—_—_—_+o»—_—_——_ 


For the Companion. 
HOW MARY CAME TO GRIEF. 
Little Mary awoke very happy one morning. 
She felt rested and well, it was a pleasant day, 
and, better than all, her Cousin Nettie had come 
to make her a visit, and was lying right there in 
the trundle-bed with her, Mary was so happy 
that she began to sing. 
“If you sing before you eat, 
You will ery before you sleep,” 
said Cousin Nettie, who was rather old and wise 
for her years. 
“Ho,” said Mary, ‘‘as if that made any differ- 





Pretty Kitty Smutty Nose, 
With her story written down. 
ANNA BOYNTON. 





~~ 
For the Companion. 
TRUDIE’S VALENTINE. | 

Trudie was on a visit to the city. She had | 
never been there before in all her short life, and 
she found everything so different from what it 
was at home with her grandma in the country. 
But she liked the change and admired every- | 
thing, from the gilded dome of the State House | 
to the stand of red and yellow nodding manda- | 
rins kept at the street corner, and labelled “‘fif- | 
teen cents each.’’ And this was the answer, which her brother 

Sowhen Uncle Philip asked her if she was| Tom brought in and handed to her, and which 
having a good time, she answered,— | seemed quite satisfactory. 

“Splendiferous! ”’ 

“And is there anything you want to do that 
Ihave not thought about?” asked Uncle Phil. 

“Buy valentines and send ’em!”’ said Trudie, 
her eyes sparkling. | 

“To be sure!” and that very day Trudie and 
her uncle went shopping for valentines. 

Such pretty ones were spread before them she 
found it hard to choose between the lace and 
silver papers, the roses, loves, doves and fila- 
gree work so lavishly displayed. 

Finally she selected one where a paper bird- 
cage opened to display a pair of cooing doves, 
and a fine gentleman in purple was escorting a 
slender lady in pink up a green path toa blue \ 
cottage embowered in roses, while fat cupids 
fluttered in the four corners of the page. 

“Ishould like to send this to Nettie Gordon; 






































“All right; any more?” asked her uncle. Jing, she might have thought so still. 


“Nothing but pictures!’’ said Bess, glancing 
at the paper. And if she had not overheard 
she’s my best friend at home,” said Trudie. | Violet repeating something half aloud that even- 


;ence! I shan't ery before night, 2 know.” 
; Hattie Kimball was a girl two sizes larger 
| than Mary, who sat in the seat behind her at 
| schoo}. Mary hada great admiration for her, 
and thought everything she did was about right. 
That very forenoon, in the midst of school, 
Hattie gave vent to her uneasiness by sitting up 
on the seat on her feet, and pulling herself from 
one end of it to the other, by working her hands 
on the desks each side. 
Mary watched the performance with big eyes. 
It looked like a nice thing to do, and so she tried 
it. It went nicely, but just as she had done it, 
the teacher spoke. 
‘Mary, you may do that over now for us all 
to see.” 
The teacher had seen her, but didn’t happen 
to see Hattie. 
Poor Mary! She climbed upon the seat with 
a very red face, and began to work her way 
across, but there was not much fun in it when 
the whole school were looking on, and before 
she was half way across, down went her head on 
the desk, and the big tears came. And then 
Cousin Nettie’s saying came into her mind. 

She is a woman now, but I think to this day 
she never hears any one sing before breakfast 
without thinking how she cried before night. 

But she learned one good lesson from it, and 
that was not to copy after mischief in other peo- 
ple, and feel sure she should not get caught in it 
because they didn’t happen to. M. C. N. B. 





THE following is a true copy of a letter re- 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC RIDDLE, 
Initials.—Something young folks like in’ their 
enson, 

Finals.—What my initials are supposed to be. 
WORDS ACROSS, 
» Aamnsical instrument, 
A part in music. 
A town in Eastern Russia. 
An ornamental dish. 
Something to entangle. 
A Canadian city, 
- A conveyance for thought. 


~ 


“31 Sime toe 


8. The outer world. 
9. The most bexutiful spot ever seen in it. 
10. An article for a lady's work-busket. B. 


9° 


HILNOGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITION, 


Express the hieroglyphies exactly, and transpose vour 


definition into a word synonomots with the definition 
given. 





Things that fly about in February. 
EASTON, 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My first, a pure white flower we see, 

My next, in rank we seek to be; 

My third, our lives should still be found; 

My fourth, of old a goddess crowned, 

And now, is uscd—a joyful sound, 

My last, though seattered on the earth, 

You will admit has heavenly birth. 
The initials name a godof mythological fame, and 
the finals his weapon. Aunt Lois. 


4. 
CITARADF. 


My first wears short dresses and sroes to school; 

My second’s the same asa general rule; 

My first is atitle, and as to the other, 

It's a pet word familiar to sister and brother; 

My third isa draught, but so far from excess, 

That abstinence total is only just less; 

My fourth is a sort of confusion, and made 

Where a printer gets vexed in the toils of his trade; 

My whole isa river in grandeur that flows 

To the clime of the sun from the region of snows. 

E.L. E. 

5. 


LETTER “s”” REBUS, 








Thirteen words of two syllables each. 


LGIE BELL. 
6. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
Each word contains five letters. The central letters name 

a valuable gem. 
1. Plaint, flexible. 
2. A small elevation of ground. 
3. A tree. 
4. One of the muses, 
5. A nut-bearing shrub or brush. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Idaho, Maine, Utah, Alaska, Ohio, Vermont, 
Texas, Tennessee, Wyoming, Florida, Washington, 
Delaware, Connecticut, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Mississippi, New Mexico, Louisiana, Indi- 
ana, Montana, Oregon, Iowa, Georgia, Arkansas, 
Kansas, West Virginia, Virginia, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Maryland, Hlinois. 

2. Cat, tar—eatarrh. 

3. Demi-John, Stur-geon, Pi-geon, 
Dun-geon, Cur-mud-geon, Spur-geon. 


Blud-geou, 








ceived by a village schoolmaster: ‘Sur, as you 
; are aman of noledge, Lintend to inter my son 
‘in your skull.” 


4, Mason, farmer, gardener, brewer, miner, mil- 
liner, engineer, cobbler, upholsterer, teacher, plas- 
terer, sawyer, pilot, florist, baker, 
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WORKINGMEN IN ENGLAND, 

The extremes of society seem to be farther apart 
in England, and the working classes appear, as a 
whole, to fare harder, than in any other nation of 
Europe. Thomas Wright, a journeyman engineer, 
says that the condition of English workingmen is 
worse than it was in the Middle Ages. Then they 
had abundance according to their needs, now they 
rarely have asufliciency. Of five million operatives, 
only one-third find full gmployment; another third 


have partial employment, while the lowest third | 
find little work, and are often without any employ- | 


ment, He believes that only one in twenty is able 
to live comfortably, and lay by something for a 
time of need. In 1868, 3,794 persons died in London 
of atrophy, or lack of nourishing food. 

Mr. Wright gives a sad picture of the homes of the 
poor. “In every requisite of health, their dwellings 
are inferior to most stables. We have seen pigger- 
jes in comparison with which the same might be 
said of Any master of hounds would be in- 
dignant if he were asked to kennel his hounds in 
such dens forasingle night; while any master of 
hounds or owner of horses who fed his animals as 
scantily as some of the poor are fed, would be in 
danger of prosecution by the Socicty for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty.” 


them. 


i 


HOW CHILDREN ARE 
CHINA, 

Heathen religions make little of children, and 
their sacred books rarely mention them. 
systems children have little or no social or moral 
character orimportance. How different the religion 
of the Bible,—the ethics of Christianity! There the 
ehild is precious, and is made the type of the king- 
dom of heaven. Our pity for the little ones (little 
girls, especially,) under pagan heartlessness, as seen, 
for example, in the vast land of China, would have 


TREATED IN 


no relief but forthe thought that probably the young | 


victims do not realize their misery. 


Chinese women bear no great love for children, 
and they think it quite proper that blind or deformed 
infants should be killed. Several years since, a lit- 
tle girl was sick with small pox, and when she got 
well, it was found that her eyesight was gone. 
mother was the first to say that she ought to be 
killed, and day by day 
talked to her husband in this manner until he con- 
sented to getrid of thechild. He called the little 
thing to him one day and took her out for a walk, 
with the intention of leaving her in a thicket either 
to starve or to be eaten by wolves. When near the 
spot where he was to abandon her, he coneluded 
that he could not be so cruel to a helpless little one, 
and straightway returned home with the child. The 
mother was sorely disappointed to meet the two 
again, but the father said he would rather labor 
twice as hard for a livelihood, and save the child’s 
life. The mother had to submit, and now the girl 
is fifteen years of age, and has learned to do so many 
things that there will be no trouble in getting her a 
husband, 





SHOOTING A FIRE 

Every one who has “blown out” a candle knows 
the effect of a sudden air-shock on a live flame. 
Certain kinds of acid vapors will choke fire quite as 
suddeuly,—as our forefathers and mothers knew (in 
practice if not in theory) when they used to throw 
salt in the fire to put outa burning chimney. The 
value of an acquaintance with such simple scientitic 
facts is well illustrated in the following example 
from a recent number of the Allentown (Pa.) Chron- 
icle: 

On Saturday afternoon, the 
Schantz, nearly eighty vears of age, residing near 
the poor-house, took place. As is customary at 
country funerals, a great deal of baking and cooking 
was done for the entertainment of the relatives and 
friends. Just before the funeral procession was 
about to leave the house, on the way to Jordan Lu- 
theran church, one of the chimneys was observed to 
be on fire, the flames lenping up ten or twelve feet. 

As the house hada shing le roof, there was danger 


ourT, 


funeral of Mrs. 


In their | 


Her | 


the hard-hearted woman | 


of the fire soon becoming a serious matter, and of 
| course there was a commotion, and running hither 
| aud thither with buckets of water. ‘The fire could 
not be got at easily, and something had to be done 
to avert serious consequences. 
| Just about this time, a philosophical gentleman 
resent asked for a loaded gun, which, upon being 
ee me to him, he discharged up the chimney, in- 
| stantly extinguishing the tire, the concussion of the 
air produced by the shot having dove the work. A 
great many present could not understand the ration- 
ale of the thing, and regarded the gentleman with 
a sort of veneration. 


ccnaenastiliyeeniineme 
NELLIE’S LOVE-STORY. 
Brevity is the soul of wit,—and it is sometimes 
the soul of romance, too. The Utica Herald gives a 
| good example. 


| Nellie Gregg,a bright little girl, aged ten years, 
| went into the Herald office and wanted to know the 
price of printing a love-story. When asked to show 
| the story she said it was not written, but she could 
tell it. The little one was given a seat, and told her 
| love-story very prettily, as follows: 
| “Now my name is Nellie Gregg, and I want this 
| put in the Herald, aud sign my name to it. Nowl 
went to El Dorado County , California, with my 
father a year ago, and showed Ed Slater a picture of 
areal nice girl. Now he fell in love with the girl, 
and commenced writing to her, and Thursday of last 
week he came on to Utica and married her, and he 
never saw her before, and now he promises me a 
resent, and he hasn’t given it to me yet, and don’t 
you think he ought to? That's all the story, and I 
told him I would } putitin the Herald. Please do it 
for me!” 

As that was the shortest and best love-story we 
| have-heard for many a day, we told Nellie we would 
| publish it, and have kept our word. Nellie has evi- 
| dently been a good angel to the Californian. He 
| has got his wife, and Nellie should have the proin- 
| ised present without delay. 





| 





| 





ere 
“WHERHE’S THE CAT?” 

A lie will not fit into all the facts. It appears 
either as if it was a ball placed in a square hole, or a 
| square block inserted in a round hole. For in- 
| stance: 

The skeleton of a cat walked into Ryan’s store at 
Hohokus. Ryan seeing her, bawled out, “Mickey, 
didn’t I tell ye a month ago to fade out that cat a 
pound of mate a day until ye had her fat?”’ 

“You did; and I'm just after fadeing 
pound,” 

“Has that cat ate a pound this morning?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Shure, I think it’s alie ye’er telling. 
that scales. Now bring me that cat.” 
| turned the scale at exactly one pound, 

“There, didn’t I tell ye she had eaten a pound of 
mate this mornin’ ?” 

“All right, my boy; 
but where’s the cat?” 


her a 


Bring me 
The cat 





there’s yer pound of mate, 


-~_ — 


WHAT IT DID. 
| Aglass of beer with something besides a fly in it 
| will do a deal of mischief. 


| George W. Crocker, inventor, made the acquaint- 
| ease of a pleasant young gentleman at a Boston 
| hotel three weeks ago. They started for the Natick 
depot together ; the: day was very warm; the chance 
acquaintance suggeste d beer, and beer it was to the 
extent of one glass. The beer was drugged, and the 
inventor was shanghaied. When he came to him- 
self he was dressed as a sailor, and was ¢ rossing the 
ocean on a bark bound for Liverpool. His hair had 
been cropped, his mustache shaved off, his watch 
{and chain stolen, his wallet emptied, his patent 
shoe-roller appropriated, his clothes borrowed. 
| The officers heard his story, and sent him back by 
an ocean steamer, and he is now at his home in 
Belfast, Me., counting the cost of that glass of beer. 


—_——— 


A MAN CLIPPED. 

A drunken man never knows into what trouble he 
may fall. If the sailor in this story had kept sober, 
his travelling companion would not have thought of 
trying a horse-clipping-machine upon him. 

On the arrival of the London express train at Ho- 
lyhead, a few weeks ago, a mate, going to join his 
ship, gave in charge to “the railw: ry Officials an Irish- 
man named Hayes, who had taken the liberty of 
eutting off his hair and beard. Having drunk heav- 
ily, the mate fell asleep, when his fellow-passenger, 
who had purchased a machine for clipping horses, 
put it to the test on the unconscious sailor’ 3 head 
and face. All his hair except a small tuft on the 
chin was removed, and also a piece of the scalp. 





a ~ = 
PUNNING AT THE BAR. 


In a recent case in a New York court the counsel 
were John H. Bird, a very portly gentleman, and | 
Royal Crane. The latter made a long and dont | 
speech. Atits conclusion Mr. Bird arose, and ina 
dramatic manner, exclaimed,— 


Although no Royal C omg am I, 
Shis fact must plainly 
A Bird of an uncommon il 
You all both hear and see. 


The effect of such a stanza as this upon the judge 
and jury may be imagined. It was some time be- 
fore Mr. Bird could go on with his argument. 


a 





“YOUR eyes are like pearls,”’ wrote a young swain 
to his beloved, He omitted to add as a corallary 
that her eyelashes were like pearl-lashes, 


A YOUNG scapegrace, noted for his practical jokes, 
arrived at the age of twenty-one at midnight, where- 
upon he raised the family and all the neighbors by 
shouting, at the top of his lungs, “There's a man in 
the house!’ 

THE little daughter of a politician, who likes to 
travel on his war record, the other day unwittingly 
furnished the opposition with a good joke on her 
papa, A one-armed soldier came to the house beg- 
ging assistance, and the little girl, in condoling with 
him, said, lispingly, “My father wath a thok ler, but 
he didn’t get hurt. He wath a prudent tholder.” 


AN editor annonnces the death of a lady of his 
acquaintance, aud thus touchingly adds, “In her de- 
cease the sick lost an invaluable friend. Long will 

| she seem to stand at their bedside, as she was wont, 
with the balm of consolation in one hand, and a cup 
of rhubarb tn the other.” 


“DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 
Where there is a continual dropping down into the 
back of the mouth, with irritation and inflammation of 
the nasal cavities and throat, with hawking, spitting, and 
a sense of fulness about the head, be not deceived or fan- 
cy itasimplecold. You are afflicted with that scourge of 
this climate, Catarrh, the forerunner of Consumption. 
In its early stages a few bottles of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy will effect an entire cure. When confirmed, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery should be used in con- 
nection with the Remedy. These standard medicines 
have been before the public many years, and their use 
has been attended with the most gratifying success. A 
full discussion of Catarrh and its rational treatment is 
contained in “The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” a book of over nine hundred pages, illustrated 
with two hundred and eighty-two engravings, bound in 
cloth and gilt, price, post-paid, $150. Address, Publish- 
ing Department, World’s Dispensary, hanemning uN. ¥. 
Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts., 
@ post-paid. UNION CARD CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


6 Extra Mixed Cards with name, 2 ete; 25 for 
l0cts. TRAVER & CO., North Chatham, N. Y. 


25 ELEGANT CARDS, 19 styles, 10 cents, post- | 
paid. GEO. I, REED « CO. Nz sau, N. Y. 








75 } isiting Cards, 2 amples and valuable 
book free. FRENC i . ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


3( Fancy Cards, with name, 10 cts. DAVIS & 
e CO., Fishkill Landing, N. Y. Samples for stamp. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
wie? post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. | 


| 
OF FANCY CARDS. All ae, with name. 10 | 
a) cents, postpaid. J. B. HUST Nassau,N.Y. | 

















and 








CY ARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL co., Box | 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed. 
per da t ‘home. Samples worth h $51 free. 

$5 bea $2 STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 

$12 i day “at home. Agents wanted. Outfit 
terms fas, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLET & CO., Portland, Maine. | 

95 COMIC RETURN ENVELOPES, sapented | 

@© styles, apocket calendar, and illus. circular, all sent, 

post-paid for le. JOHN REYNOLDS, Jackson, Mich. 

5 


ELEGANT BRISTOL CARDS (9 tints), 
With name, 10 cts, IMPERIAL CARD CO | 
- Box 266, Fair Haven, en. | 






































CHOICE SEEDS GIVEN AWAY. 


A packet of new Japan Cockscomb, the new 
Phlox Drummondii Grandiflora, and finest 
mixed Portulacca mailed free to all who send 19 
cents this month ag my Catalogue of Choice Flower- 
Seeds for 1877. + GOOD: 2LL, Amherst, Mass, 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 


for 1877 will be ready by January,and sent free to all 
who apply. Customers of last season need not write for 
it. Il offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any seed honse in America, a large por- 
tion of which were grown on my six seed farms. Printed 
directions for cultivation on every package. All seed sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name; so far, that should it prove otherwise | will 
refill the order gratis. As the original introducer of the 
Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cab- 
bages, and a score of other new vegetables, I invite the 
patronage of all who are anxious to have their seed fresh, 
true,and of the very best strain. New Vegetables a 
specialty. 

JAMES J. i. . GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ling everywhere. 


Sole agencies given. 
One Agent made $52. ' 
\ 50 in two days, $32. in|ip 
one day. Lenni < o 
For 120 
ag two" green stamps on ey Postal Card, or 
Letter, and mail to PATENT AGENCY Works, 
LOWELL, MASS, 


The National Card Co. -_ ‘scummaated Visiting Cards 
cheaper than any firm in Ameri 


THESE PRICES. 


Your name finely printed in stylish type on any of the 









following cards, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


ric 

35 ‘ixtra Bristol, 9 tints, 10 cents. 

25 Extra Fine White Bristol, 10 cents. 

25 Granite, 10 tints, 10 cents. 

20 Plaid, 8 tints, 10 cents. 

20 Damask, 9 tints, 10 cents. 

20 French Repp, 9 tints, 10 cents. 

20 Watered, 8 tints, 10 cents 

25 Snowflake, 9 tints, 15 cents. 

25 Marble, 5 tints, 15 cents. 

25 French Enamelled, 10 tints, 15 cents. 

25 Hardpan, 5tints, 15 cents. 

25 Birch Bark, 7 tints, 15 cents. 

25 Embossed, 4 designs on 10 tints, 15 cents. 

25 Imperial Chromo, 6 designs, 20 cents 

20 Assorted Snowflake, Marble, &c., &e., 10 cents. 

Printed in Gold, 10 cents a pack extra. 

Printed with Address, 3 cents a word extra. 

Our cards are Large and Fashionable, not the small size 
that are being circulated through the country. We will 
refund your money if the cards are not as represented. 
Address plainly, NATIONAL Carp Co., Northford, Conn. 


KID INT 


ES nEAT Al 
THE CREAT 


NEY mevicIN 


sitive remedy for Dropsy and all diseases of 
idneys, ladder and Urinary Or- 
nbd emedy is purely vegetable and 
lly for the above diseases. It - 
‘es bottle warranted. Send to 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.I., for illustrated aa 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 





For either of the following: 
400 nicely assorted Decaleomanie; 
4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 
75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 
6x8 Card Chromos 
CTS. 60 Visiting Cards, neatly printed. ALL 
A. W. Locke, 75 Madison St. Chicago, | lll. 


SRRRREREE SI 


Curiosities! Parlor Sky Rockets, fun for winter 
evenings, 25 cts. a pack. Magic eggs of Pharaoh’s ser- 
pents; wonderful and scientific; 25 cts, a nest. J/ow to 
take your own photographs; w ill make amusement for 
| many a day; full instructions, 25 cts. Sent by mail (all3 
for 60 cts.). Address L. FAY & CO. Ww est Meriden, Conn. 


=P Visiting Cards. NOTWO ALIKE. Neat- 
40 est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
Cas phere nted, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 











Elegant Visiting Cards, 10: styles, with your 
name, 25c. Agents wanted. Samples and price list 
3cstamp. L. M.Houmes & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

MIXED CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. | 
Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. Samples for 3c stamp. 
Address M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with | 

40: your name on them all for only 10 cts. W | } 

sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 

POREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS — Sandzrretatescr 

3c stamp, or a rare | 
stamp from Turkey and Tasmania — B pend y for 3c | 

stamp. F. L. Darrow & Co., 385 Hamburg +, Buffalo, } Y. 

50 FINELY PRINTED sane ards, 10 vari- 

eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co. - Brockton, Mass. 

YOUR NAME neatly printed on 5 Nice Bristol C: — 

sent for 15 ¢.; 50 ¢ rite, 20.c.; 30 ! 
quaintance, “sap Other styles at like rates. 'E legant Card 

Cases 10 & 15 ¢. each. Standard C ‘ard Co., Brockton, Mass. 

> and steady work for one or 

GOOD I AY two enterprising men or wo- 

men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 

Ww ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 

T 
SEAR ANEING, TRIUME 

Young America hand & self-inkers are the BEST for 

business. Send 2 Ones for Complete Catalogue to 

om D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston Mass. 
NEW DEPARTURE. Men wanted to travel 
and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES. To 
dealers; no peddling. $75 = RMONTH. Hotei and 
avelling Expenses paid, Apply by letter or in per- 
son to S. A. Grant & Co.,2,4,6& 8 Home St., Cincinnati,O. 

ii SIC JUST OUT, VERY CHEAP. 

These 8 choice 3-page pieces, Vocal 
and Instrumental, all for 25 cts.,—Am I still Beloved? 
Danks. Can you, Sweetheart, keep a Secret ?-E'stabrooke. 

From our Home the loved are going,-Percy. Haunts of 

Childhood,-Munn. Summer Longings,-Dinsmore. Cloud- 

land Polka,-Greenwood. ‘Tam-Tain Galop,-Reynolds. Lot- 

tie ‘Bell Ww altz. Excelsior Music Co., 256 V ash. St.. , Boston. 

AND ENTERPRISE! ~ 

PRESSES , Uand-Inkers, #3 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke: 86 to 8350. 

2 stamps. J. COOK A CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Conn. 
ARD BUYERS, ATT ENEION! Best offer 

/ yet! Toall who send me 25cts., 1 willsend 100 cards 
as follows: 5 each of Glass, Marble, Granite and Tinted 





Bristol; 6 of Snowflake and 4 of Plaid; variety of colors. 
Also Cream and White Bristols. 10 of them will be ele- 
gantly printed in_ different styles of type, and the pack | 
will also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
gether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your name. | 





Something New in 





Please send two 3c stamps for mailing. Price list and | 
‘Terms to Agents sent with each Pack. 
F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass, 





| refunded ev ey a 


50 ne plus ultra white ore 20 cents. No nicer work any- 

where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 

Write plainly, 

. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FINE CARDS, 11 varieties, sent in neat 
case, with samples, terms to agents, etc., for 
30 cents; 50 colored Bristols, 20 cents; 0 
Snowflake, 40cents. Best of work. 
D. F. COOLEY, Brockton, Mass. 








Fret Sawing. 


To any one who has a Fret Saw, who 
will send me the names and addresses 
rsons who are also lovers of 
ork, and using or about to 
get Fret § Saws, I'willgive free a splendid 
new Sheet of =e very comical 
—Children,Animals, 's, Horses, Dogs. 
Fancy Ornaments, Py allieady to saw 
out, and most beautiful for ornamental 
or inlaid work. sey open a new field in 
this favorite work 
This picture is a sample of only one 
out of many onthe sheet. Every one 
will be delighted with it. Price ‘an sheet 
(without list of names), 25 cents 


Ready Feb. 45th, 


SILHOUETTES 


Por Scroll Sawing and Inlaid Work. 


The above is an_adyr~ sheet 
from a new book of over 1. —— 
designs of Silhouettes an... Funcy 
i Work. This is a new field in Fret 
ag. ped the these a are the only designs 


Price, 60 cts. 
‘or book, LAY 
Send 3cent P. O. stamp for hist R.A bw 
Patterns » Fret Sawing; largest 
tion in U. 8. 














ae 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 
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